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Notice.— With this week's number of the * Spectator ” is issued, 
gratis, an EFight-Page Supplement, containing the Half-Yearly Index 
and Title-Page,—i.e., from July 6th to December 28th, 1895, inclusive. 








NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
——>———__ 

With the “ Spectator” of Saturday, January 25th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
epaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
preceding the date of publication. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——==———— 
HE prospect is becoming a little brighter. The German 
Emperor, it would seem, really thought that if he 
distinctly menaced Great Britain her Government would 
recede, and would admit that the Transvaal was, in the 
ordinary sense of the words, an “independent State.” He 
had even calculated on this result so surely, that he had 
asked of Portugal with some insistence and acrimony per- 
mission to land German troops at Delagoa Bay and march 
them to Pretoria. He was amazed at the sudden and 
unanimons uprising of the English, at their mobilisation 
of the Navy, and at their distinct assurance that before 
Germany interfered in South Africa there would be war. 
A letter from Queen Victoria to her grandson especially 
opened his eyes, and is said—though the rumour may be 
false—to have drawn from him an explanatory reply. The 
Government journals were therefore instructed to explain 
that the Emperor’s telegram had been written ina moment of 
irritation, that the questions pressed on Portugal were 
academic, and that Germany had never dreamed of a Pro- 
tectorate of the Transvaal. Indeed, the whole incident had 
been “ridiculously exaggerated” by the English Press. 
These excuses will doas well as any others, though they are not 
dignified; but it will be well for this country, as the German 
Emperor is now unfriendly, and has definite designs in 
South Africa, to go on with the mobilisation of the Navy and 
the increase of the Fleet, and to watch closely that no force 
lands at Delagoa Bay. We have, it will be remembered, by 
treaty a right of pre-emption in that port. 








The effect of the Emperor’s telegram to President Kruger 
on the politics of the world can hardly be satisfactory to his 
Majesty. The Boers have not jumped into his arms, and Mr. 
Hofmeyr, the recognised leader of the Dutch party at the 
Cape, has described it publicly as “bluster.” He has 
added that if Germany went to war with Great Britain, 
she would at once lose the Cameroons, which would be an 
advantage to South Africa. The Russian Government is 
studiously reserved; while the Austrian and Roman Govern- 
ments are bitterly annoyed that a step so important to the 








Triple Alliance should have been taken without consulting 
them. The French, on their side, do not exactly see how the 
acquisition of the Transvaal by Germany will be a compensa- 
tion to themselves for the loss of Alsace-Lorraine; while the 
Americans express no sympathy, except, indeed, with the resc- 
lute attitude of the British. The Liberal party in Germany 
think the Emperor has committed a great error; while even 
the Conservatives say it is not wise to alienate England for 
an object only to be obtained by war. The Emperor, in fact, 
has not gained either a chance of the Transvaal, or that 
popularity which he thinks essential to the modern Cesar, 
the universal opinion being that he took a leap in the dark, 
and missed his spring. 


It is eaid that one result of the German Emperor’s telegram 
has been an approach by Lord Salisbury to both Russia and 
France ; and the Westminster Gazette of Saturday published an 
account of this “rapprochement” with details. That account 
is, we fancy, a result of acute guessing. That Lord Salisbury 
would be compelled, if the German Emperor continued in his 
menacing attitude, to make up most quarrels with the rest cf 
the world, is self-evident; but as yet no sign has been given 
as regards Russia; while we have only settled with France 
about some disputed territory on the Mekong. Apparently, 
we have halved the child—a buffer State which originally was 
to have been given to China—F rance keeping the bit on the east 
side of the Mekong, and we the bit on the western. Neither of 
us can use the wild region without more expenditure than itis 
worth ; and the incident is only important as indicating a 
change of feeling, which must produce consequences. The 
British Government is, moreover, more willing to arrange 
matters with Venezuela by arbitration on the Westlake 
basis,—that is, with a reservation to each Power of the dis- 
tricts settled by its citizens. No step, however, has yet been 
taken, for Venezuela broke off relations with Great Britain, 
and it remains for her to apply for their renewal. We fancy, 
however, that the two Governments are discussing prelimi- 
naries through the medium of Brazil, a Power very important 
to Venezuela, and anxious for somebody’s good offices with 
France. France has a case, and a serious one, against Brazil. 


The Daily Chronicle affirms that Coomassie has been 
entered and the “King” has submitted. The terms dic- 
tated by our Government were accepted without discussion, 
and Ashantee becomes henceforward a British province. 
We do not understand that the “ King” will be dethroned; 
but he will occupy henceforward the position of an Indian 
Prince who acknowledges allegiance to her Majesty, and guides 
himself in all things by the advice of the British Resident. 
If this story is correct, the little affair has been well managed, 
and has ended very well; but nothing will be secure unless 
we enrol another West India regiment, and station it in some 
healthy cantonment outside Coomassie. Otherwise, on the 
first occurrence of any repulse of which the Ashantees hear, we 
shall have the Resident crucified, and the whole country to 
reconquer. In genuinely savage countries, the danger we have 
to guard ourselves against is impulse. 


Mr. Balfour has been addressing great audiences this week 
both in Glasgow and Manchester, in Glasgow twice on 
Tuesday, when he was presented with the freedom of the city, 
and in Manchester on Wednesday, when he met his con- 
stituents in the Artillery Drill Hall. In all three speeches 
he showed his patience and sweet reasonableness, but we 
must say we should have liked to see him fretting more 
visibly and more passionately over the inability of the Govern- 
ment to bring relief and help to the miserable Armenians, 
even if it should be granted to him that the Government did 
their duty in preserving the Concert of Europe, when they 
found that to attempt the rescue of the Armenians would break 
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up that Concert and might plurge the whole of Europe i: to 
war. Of the two speeches at Glasgow the earlier one in which 
Mr. Balfour compared the isolation of this country in the last 
years of the last century with the isolation in which we find our- 
selves now, and congratulated his audience that at least there 
is no section of the English people which sympathises with 
the foes of England now, as one considerable party sym- 
pathised with our French foes at the close of the last century, 
was much the most impressive. And Mr. Balfour added to 
its impressiveness by a cordial tribute to the Opposition, and 
an evidently sincere declaration that he does not love the 
attitude of political controversy, though he is compelled by 
our system of party government to take so large a share in it. 
That is perfectly true. Mr. Balfour’s political mind is always 
serene,—sometimes we think, when we have undertaken a 
great public duty which the Government finds itseif unable 
to discharge, rather too serene. 


In his Manchester speech on Wednesday Mr. Balfour dealt 
chiefly with foreign affairs. After briefly stating that the 
Government felt itself bound to redeem all its pledges with 
regard to agriculture, the voluntary schools, and the Indian 
cotton-duties, which he created some disappointment by 
saying that the Indian Government could not spare at the 
present moment, but of which they were determined to pre- 
vent any Protective effect by making the countervailing 
Excise-duty on the Indian cotton manufacturer really 
equivalent to the Import-duty, he turned to foreign affairs, 
and admitted “with sorrow and reluctance” that “the 
European Concert, which has been successful in deferring 
the reopening of the Eastern question, has not been equally 
successful in inducing the Sultan to adopt those re- 
forms in the administration of Turkey, in the absence 
of which I fear it is impossible to hope that the re- 
opening of the Eastern question will be indefinitely de- 
ferred.” If that sentence is intended to keep the sword of 
Damocles hanging over the Sultan, as it may be, we fear that 
it will nevertheless not alter by a single hairbreadth the 
Sultan’s grim and stolid purpose. His nerve is steeled against 
everything but immediate danger. He does not discount 
even the terrors of the future. 


On the Venezuela question, Mr. Balfour spoke with much 
force and earnestness, treating the great idea of a common 
alliance between the English-speaking peoples all over the 
globe, with an enthusiasm almost equal to that of the late Mr. 
W. E. Forster, and describing any war with the United States 
as partaking of all the horrors and miseries of civil war. He 
did not believe that any one could be so wicked as to launch 
us into such a war, and gave in his adherence so cordially to 
the Monroe doctrine as it has always been understood here, 
and as it was understood by President Monroe himself, that 
it would be difficult even for the most fanatical Monroeist to 
fall foul of his speech. On the Transvaal question he took a 
very firm line. He did not care whether the word Suzerainty 
was used or not. International questions are not questions 
of words. But to the determination of the British Govern- 
ment to disallow any interference of foreign nations with the 
Boer State, he adhered resolutely. “We control the foreign 
relations of the Transvaal, and we admit no foreign inter- 
ference with that control.” Of the remarkable ability and 
promptitude with which Mr. Chamberlain had discharged 
his duty as Colonial Secretary in the recent crisis, Mr. 
Balfour spoke with the utmost emphasis. “In our Colonial 
Secretary, Mr. Chamberlain, we have a man who has shown 
himself, under difficult cireumstances, possessed in a high 
degree of those qualities of rapid decision and of courage 
which are essentially qualities of statesmanship of the first 
rank, and I think we may well leave in his hands the further 
management of Imperial interests which he so well knows 
how to safeguard.” 


The Home Secretary, Sir Matthew White Ridley, was 
entertained at dinner by the Northern Conservative Club at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne on Tuesday, and made a speech from 
which it would appear that the majority of the Ministers,—so 
far at least as they have confided their intentions to the full 
Cabinet,—regard their efforts to save the Armenians as, on the 
whole, vain; and have made up their minds not torisk a great 
European war, by separating themselves from “the Concert 


statesman who would be rash enough to urge independent 
action, to take independent action, or to encourage independent 
action, which would have the effect of stirring into flame thoga 
ingredients which existed in such a marked degree in that 
portion of the East, and which were ready to spring into 
flames and might bring about a European war.” If that 
sentence speaks the mind of Lord Salisbury, we must infer 
that the Armenian cause is virtually abandoned in despair, 
And if that be so, we must admit that England hag log 
greatly in relative influence since the beginning of this cep, 
tury, since even the great wrongs which she voluntarily 
assumed a special responsibility for terminating, it is now 
beyond her power to forbid. That does not exactly add to 
our pride in bearing the English name. 

Mr. Bryce on Wednesday gave an interesting lecture to the 
Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce upon the value of our 
South A,frican possessions, which he has recently been visiting, 
He evidently believes that the agricultural resources of the 
region, especially in the Transvaal, have been underrated 
owing to the preference of the Dutch for flocks and herds, 
South Africa will become one of the great meat-exporting 
countries, but broad districts of it are admirably adapted for 
tillage also,—a statement, we may remark, strongly confirmed 
by some letters recently before us. Mr. Bryce estimated the 
total value in the future of the gold industry at £700,000,000,a 
calculation dependent upon the yield of the deeper reefs, It 
is, however, the one which has recently received the approval 
of mining experts, and has been circulated over the Continent, 
where it has raised the jealousy of British prosperity almost 
into a mania. The Germans in particular, who with their 
increasing numbers feel their poverty more than the French 
do, think it perfectly monstrous that wealth like this should 
fall to a nation which does not burden itself with a conscription 


Messages from Johannesburg are curionsly contradictory, 
Dr. Jameson’s release in particular having been affirmed 
and denied three times. The Colonia] Office, however, 
believes that he will be sent with his followers to England, 
there to be tried under the Foreign Enlistment Act. Presi- 
dent Kruger, however, has excepted all leaders in the recent 
movement from the amnesty which he promised on the dis- 
armament of Johannesburg, and has arrested some eighty 
of them. They include the representatives of the weightiest 
English firms, many Americans, and a few Belgians, and 
it is believed that they will all be condemned to forfeiture 
of their properties in the Transvaal. The British Govern- 
ment, however, is urging moderation, and it is believed 
that Mr. Kruger perceives the danger of irritating Cape 
Colony to desperation. He has accordingly adjourned the 
Volksraad, which met on the 13th inst., till May, avowedly 
because men’s minds are not calm enough for discussion. In 
presence of an act like that, it is not worth while to recall 
expressions which show great bitterness lurking in his own 
mind. It must not be forgotten that Mr. Kruger, though a 
man of character and ability, is essentially a Boer, though of 
unusual self-control—and craft. 


The anger of the Boers is specially directed against the 
Chartered Company of South Africa. The following telegram 
from Sir Hercules Robinson to Mr. Chamberlain seems a little 
ominous :—'* It is alleged that the Government have docu- 
mentary evidence of a widespread conspiracy to seize upor 
the Government and make use of the wealth of the country 
to rehabilitate the finances of the British South Africa Com- 
pany. On taking leave of the President of the South African 
Republic I urged on him moderation as regards the accused, 
so as not to alienate the sympathy he now enjoys of all right- 
minded persons.” A great many persons in this country are 
of the same opinion as the Boer Government; but it is 
fair to state that much opinion, entitled to respect both for 
knowledge and impartiality, exonerates Mr. Rhodes. We may 
add that the deep suspicion felt here as to the loyalty of the 
British agent, Sir Jacobus De Wet, is unfounded. He may 
have blundered, but he is unmistakably Imperialist in senti- 
ment, 


It is reported that the American Government intends to 
purchase the Danish West India Islands, including St. 
Thomas, which will be made a great naval station. The 








of Europe.” “He thought there was hardly any responsible 





Danes, who once held positions in two or three parts of the 
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qorld, have found them sources of weakness to a small State, 
and, as opportunity offered, have sold them all. 

The naval preparations have been continued during the 
week without intermission, The ships of the new Flying 
Squadron hoisted their pennons on Tuesday; but this did 
not stop the activity at the dockyards, where the men are 
still working overtime till a late hour, and many new hands 
have been taken on, with the promise of at least a year’s work. 
Itis interesting to remember that the various vessels which are 
now undergoing construction, and which are being proceeded 
with very rapidly, will constitute an enormous addition of 
strength to our Fleet. There are no less than eight first-class 
ironclads (most of them vessels of nearly 15,000 tons) in the 
builders’ or fitters’ hands. Besides these are six great 
cruisers—two of them of 14,000 tons—building in private 
ards. There are a'so a large number of second and 
third class cruisers, and also of small craft, getting ready 
jn the dockyards and in the yards of private firms. It is 
also said that orders will be given for five new cruisers 
without waiting for the Naval programme of the present 
Government. There is no doubt that if the Government 
and private yards were told to strain every nerve, two months’ 
work, in day and night sbifts, would be enough to make a 
tremendous addition to our naval forces. Ships not due for 
a year could—and would—be finished in that time, contrary 
to all the rules and possibilities, 


The Government has made a rather unusual selection for 
the Legislative Membership of the Indian Viceroy’s Council. 
The new Member, Mr. M. D. Chalmers, is the County Court 
Judge of Birmingham, and has had comparatively little 
opportunity of distinguishing himself except as a draughtsman 
tothe Board of Trade. We have not the slightest objection 
to the selection of this great officer from among County 
Court Judges—or law students, for that matter—if only the 
Government are satisfied that they have secured a man of 
original mind. Probably Mr. Chalmers has this; but we 
deprecate the recent tendency to regard the appoint- 
ment as one which any man of ability can fill. No 
one in India will seek to improve the laws or the pro- 
cedure of the Courts, or to reconcile the radically opposed 
ideas of Oriental and European jurists, except the Legis- 
lative Member of Council. The initiative rests in almost 
all cases with him, and if he regards himself as a mere 
draughtsman, legislative progress halts. The Indian Empire 
was not acquired, and will not be solidified, by “safe” men, or 
by men competent to “get through ” much business. 

There is no end to the French scandals in the matter of 
corruption. It is believed thatif Arton is in the end brought 
to trial, scores of Deputies and Senators will be shown to have 
received gratifications out of the funds of the Panama 
Company ; and now, in searching into the affairs of the late 
Max Lebandy, the wretched little millionaire who recently 
died of too much military discipline, papers have been dis- 
covered which imply that distinguished journalists made him 
a regular subject for blackmail. Two have been already 
arrested ; one of whom is no less a person than M. Rosenthal, 
calling himself M. Saint-Cére, the foreign editor of the Figaro. 
He is accused of making M. Lebaudy pay heavily—£1,000 at 
a time—under pretence of protecting him from attacks which 
Lebandy, a fool as well as an invalid, thought would induce his 
military superiors to redouble their persecutions. The 
strangest fact in the matter is that M. Rosenthal’s confréres 
in the Press at once accept the charge as probable or true; 
and that he is immediately accused, having been born a 
German, of being a German spy. Decent men in France are 
growing sick of the scene. 


In last Saturday’s Times appeared a vigorous poem of the 
rougher order, from the new Poet Laureate, on Dr. Jameson’s 
raid, which will hardly tend to glorify that conception of 
British rule which his great predecessor made so famous,—as a 
rule “where faction seldom gathers head,” but where “ Freedom 
broadens slowly down from precedent to precedent.” We can- 
not agree with most of our contemporaries, that the verses, in 
spite of their rather ostentatiously slovenly form, were without 
fire, but it was certainly not the kind of fire which we should 
like to see spreading over our Empire, for they were full, if 
not of sympathy for the rash defiance of law and duty, yet at 





least of reluctance to pass any censure upon it. Sir Walter 
Scott used to reproach himself for always having more sym- 
pathy with his freebooters than with his more prudent heroes,’ 
and Mr. Alfred Austin shows a rather more voluntary and) 
deliberate preference for the same kind of notion that corsairs 
and bandits have a romantic and attractive mission which 
poets do well to sing. Spirited as the poem is, in a rather| 
spurious and melodramatic fashion, the verses do not make’ 
a very happy commencement of the career of a poetical 
interpreter of a constitutional monarch’s mind. 


At the annual dinner of the Wolverhampton Chamber of 
Commerce, Mr. George Curzon delivered a speech on British 
Trade and Foreign Competition. Part of the business of the 
Foreign Office was to help all British traders who showed a 
disposition to help themselves. There never was a time when 
that assistance was more needed than at present. The 
monopoly which England had once enjoyed was now broken 
down. On the danger of Asiatic, and especially Chinese, com- 
petition, he was particularly gloomy. “They had only to 
look to China, the millions of which country were, in his 
humble judgment, the people best adapted for labour on the 
face of the globe, to realise that the Caucasian stock had no 
monopoly of industrial or commercial capacity, and that the 
East was at last taking a tardy revenge upon the West for its 
conquest.” Still the Far East had, or ought to have, over- 
whelming importance in the eyes of the business man. 
“China was peopled by 350 millions, of whom it was true 
that there were many, many millions who had never yet 
handled a’British implement or seen British goods.” The 
conquest of these markets was a matter of which we should 
never lose sight as one of the achievements of the future. 


At the same dinner Sir Henry Fowler declared that the 
cloud which darkened the commercial horizon was “the 
relationship between capital and labour.” ‘‘ There was an 
absolute identity of interest between capital and labour. They 
could not carry on business as manufacturers except by a 
combination of capital and labour, and nothing could be more 
suicidal than strife between these elements. There could not 
in this conflict be conquest. Let them remember that capital 
could never conquer labour and that labour could never 
conquer capital. The difficulty arose as to the respective 
shares of the product. There was no real severance of interest. 
The labouring man had no capital but his labour, and he was 
entitled to bring his labour into the best market. The effect 
of a conflict between capital and labour was an enormous 
injury to both sides and to the best interests of the country. 
These two great powers must refer their disputes to arbitra- 
tion.” That is all excellent sense; but, unfortunately, it is 
far easier to find a verbal formula to express the true relations 
of labour and capital than to get A B and C D out of an 
embittered quarrel in which the amowr-propre of each is 
hotly involved. 





The Times of Monday gives a most curious account of a 
substitute for meat made by the Japanese out of vegetable 
products. This, called “tofu,” consists principally of the 
protein matter of the soya bean, and is said to be as easily 
digestible as beef. “It is freshly made every day, and is 
sold in thin tablets of snow-white colour, and of the con- 
sistency and taste of freshly precipitated caseine of milk. 
The name ‘vegetable cheese,’ proposed to be applied to it, is 
not justifiable, as there is no trace of bacterial action asso- 
ciated with its preparation.” Another form, known as “ kori- 
dofu,” is prepared by expcsing the fresh tofu tablets to the 
action of frost, with the result that they shrink and become 
more compact. “Tofu” certainly sounds a pretty and 
attractive food. It is curious to notice how experience has 
shown the Japanese what is proved by chemical and medical 
science, i.e., that a people whose staple food is rice must have 
in addition food rich in nitrogenous matters, or proteids,—- 
the elements wanting in rice. The dwellers by the shore in 
Japan supply the deficiency by eating fish, but inland, vege- 
tables like the soya bean are used. Tofu is in fact a vegetable 
beef, though we doubt it being anything like as stimulating, 
or as digestible, as the real fhesh of the ox. We hope, how- 
ever, that tofu will be introduced here. It would probably’ 
be a cheap and useful form of food. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (2) were on Friday, 1073. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. BALFOUR’S EQUANIMITY. 


N R. BALFOUR’S great power lies in his undisturbed 

equanimity, which was visible enough in all the 
speeches he has been making this week. In the very first, 
in which he thanked the citizens of Glasgow on Tuesday 
for conferring on him the freedom of the city, his great 
point was that the party system of political life, which he 
held to be absolutely essential to freedom, inevitably 
misrepresents more or less the true attitude of the public 
men of one camp towards the public men of the other 
camp. He himself, he said, had been engaged during his 
whole career in a good deal of controversy that was more 
or less bitter, yet he did not love controversy for its own 
sake, and he gladly did all in his power “to mitigate the 
severity and occasional brutalities of public life.” Nay, 
he went further, and declared it to be the tendency of the 
time to see through the comparative shallowness of these 
public brutalities, and to enable each party to enter into all 
that is good in the aims of its political opponents. He 
compared the crisis in English history which the 
French Revolution brought about a hundred years ago, 
with the crisis of the present epoch, and insisted on the 
very great improvement which had taken place. <A 
hundred years ago there was an English party which 
did not conceal its desire to see the great foe of England 
win the battle against England herself, rather than 
that the principles of what they thought the retro- 
grade party should triumph. Now there is no danger 
of any outburst of political savagery so fierce. If by 
any combination of unfortunate circumstances England 
should again be isolated, and have to fight her perilous 
way against Europe in arms, he ventured to prophesy 
that she would not be found divided against herself 
as well. On the contrary, “ Scotchmen and Englishmen 
and Irishmen of all parties, whether they inhabit this 
island, or whether they form part of that great Colonial 
empire which is our boast and our pride, will be found to 
forget the party differences which bulk so largely in times 
of political repose, and all join harmoniously, unitedly, in 
one undivided host, to meet every danger by which the 
Empire can be threatened.” That was a bold prophecy, 
at least as regards Irishmen, whom Mr. Balfour has so 
long heard announcing in every attitude of defiance that 
England’s difficulty is Ireland’s opportunity ; and especially 
as regards Irishmen beyond the seas, who have so often, 
even in our own Colonies, contributed to the resources of 
the party whose professed aim it was to break up the 
Empire. But we are not sure but that Mr. Balfour is 
right, and that even the most venomous of our Irish 
patriots would find that their own rhetoric had been 
deceiving them as to their real wishes, if once they should 
find themselves required to choose between the extinction 
of this great Empire and the mortification of those fierce 
local passions which have so often induced them to 
pose as the internecine foes of England. At any rate, 
nothing can better illustrate Mr. Balfour’s profound 
equanimity than this profession of his deep conviction 
that the opponents against whom he has been contending 
from the first day of his official life, have a great deal of 
sneaking regard for him and his political friends at the 
bottom of their hearts, and would find themselves in great 
straits if they were called upon to act on their professions 
of undying hatred to England. 

But in his speech at Manchester on Wednesday, Mr. 
Balfour went even further and included all the people of 
the United States in the large comprehension of his 
political brotherliness. He not only joined in what has 
been on this side of the Atlantic an almost universal cry of 
horror at the mere idea of a new war between English- 
speaking peoples, but he described the apparent state of 
feeling in great portions of the United States as to him 
simply incredible. ‘ Large sections of them, at all events, 
—if I may judge from the reports in the newspapers, 
which is all I have to judge by,—seem to regard 
war with this country as a thing to be lightly indulged 
in, an exhilarating exercise, a gentle national stimulus 
To me that is a terrible, a distressing, and a horrible 
point of view, and I do not believe, and I will never 
believe, that it is the point of view which will be per- 
manently adopted by any large section in the United 


States. We may be taxed with being idealists and dreamers 
in this matter. I would rather be an idealist and dreame; 
and I look forward with confidence to the time when oy; 
ideals will have become real, and our dreams will be em. 
bodied as actual political fact.” Surely that represents a 
new conquest of the same feeling of profound reverence foy 
kinship, which Mr. Balfour had so strongly expressed in 
relation to his political opponents in this country, over the 
animosities of international jealousy and rivalry? \; 
Balfour not only looks upon his party opponents as brothers 
in disguise, playing a game of chess for love, but he extends 
the same feeling to those foes who boast in effect, to use 
the hardly caricatured language of our great humourist’s 
description, that they are intent on a deadly battle with 
the English lion. “ Bring forth that lion,” said the young 
Columbian, “I taunt that lion. I tell that lion that Free. 
dom’s hand once twisted in his mane, he lies a corse 
before me, while the eagles of the great Republic laugh 
ah! ah!” For our own part we can easily conceive a 
deeper sympathy with some really foreign races, with the 
poor Armenians, for instance, over whose friendlessness Mr, 
Balfour passes with so calm a regret, than with an English. 
speaking people, if there be any such, who really hope to see 
the British lion “ spouting up into the universal arch above 
us its sanguinary gore,” as Mr. Jefferson Brick is described 
as expressing it, and as not afew modern Mr. Jefferson 
Bricks go very near expressing it. But we quite agree 
with Mr. Balfour in believing that this angry and bombastic 
section of the American people is really a very small and 
very uninfluential one, and that there is exceedingly little 
reality in the rhetorical rage with which some of our 
American cousins seem inclined to bombard us. No doubt 
Mr. Balfour’s insight into the superficial character of these 
fierce outbursts of family passion is a true insight, and we 
may hope that it will take only a little of Mr. Balfour's 
perfect equanimity to show our American cousins how 
little they really feel the histrionic passion of which they 
seem to enjoy so heartily the exaggerated expression. 


Finally, is not this reverence which the whole Cabinet 
displays for the deification of the “Concert of Europe,” a 
new and more highly diluted form of this extreme worship 
of the ties of affinity? No doubt the more we really know 
of any race, the more we ought to sympathise with all that 
is good in its lifeand aims and hopes. But have not cruel 
sufferings a claim upon our pity which might equal if not 
even surpass in authority the claim of kinship itself,— 
especially where we have undertaken voluntarily dis. 
tinct national responsibilities on behalf of the sufferers? 
We are amongst the most hearty of Mr. Balfour's 
admirers in relation to the views he has expressed so 
powerfully on the wickedness of going to war with the 
United States about a dispute in which we find it almost 
impossible to define our differences. But if kinship is to 
extinguish the feeling of indignation, even when there is 
not a little ground for entertaining it, should not pity be 
allowed to plead with us for the incurring of no little risk, 
where we have before us a scene of massacre and torture 
ona vast scale, even though there be no kinship nearer 
than that of a common humanity? We cannot quite 
understand the comparative enthusiasm with which Mr. 
Balfour denounces the wickedness of war with our own 
kith and kin, and the languid regret with which he passes 
over the “painful” subject of our disastrous failure in 
Armenia, with the mere remark that no statesman could be 
justified in making a great European war on their behalf. 
Is there then no claim on us even as great as the claim of 
kindred? He almost seems to imply there isnot. Yet there 
was a certain nobleness even in the unpatriotic Englishmen 
in the last century, who thought more of the cause of liberty 
amongst a people of alien descent than they thought even of 
the triumph of their own land. We confess we find it diffi- 
cult to treat the “ Concert of Europe” as so sacred a cry. 
Is not the cry for retribution against a great national sin, 
which we have rather forced upon Europe our right and 
duty to enforce, even more sacred? Nothing can exceed our 
admiration for Mr. Balfour’s impartiality and sympathy 
with opponents, whether personal or national, who so 
often get scant justice from their competitors and rivals. 
But does not his equanimity go too far when it modu- 
lates to calm regret his feeling for our butchered 
protégés in Asia, only because they are not of our own 
kith and kin? We must say we think the Government 
has fallen short ot its duty in relation to the Armenian 
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THE ALLIES AND FOES OF BRITAIN. 


MIVHE “jack-boot policy” of the German Emperor, as 
T the Kladderadatsch approvingly calls it, is forcing 
Englishmen to consider the question of alliances very 
earnestly, and there is none more difficult within the 
whole field of politics. It is not only hard to find an ally 
whom we can trust, and who will accept our alliance, but 
we have to overcome the reluctance of our own people, 
who distrust prophetic politics, hate “ entanglements,” 
and like doing things by syndicate rather than through 
partnerships,—that is, through arrangements intended to 
Jast only until a definite end is accomplished. We do not 
really care much for any nation unless it is suffering, and 
are wholly indisposed to marry any nation,—a state of mind 
which produces in all who court us a feeling that the 
English are either treacherous or fickle. There is neither 
fickleness nor treachery among us, only a morbid pride 
and reserve, but we succeed very often in creating the 
false impression. Still, whatever the difficulties, the cir. 
cumstances of the hour point to an alliance, or at least to 
a new friendship; and it is worth while to think for a 
moment with whom it ought to be contracted. A month 
ago half England, perhaps the larger half, would have 
replied that Germany must be the friend; but William II. 
has for this generation contrived to render that answer 
impossible. No Englishman will trust him again while he 
lives, or believe that he entertains any feeling towards this 
country, except the one expressed in Blucher’s celebrated 
saying about London :—“ Lord, what a place to plunder!” 
The new enmity which his Majesty, in his overweening 
self-confidence and military u8ps, has been pleased to 
create, forbids our turning to Germany, and from Austria 
there is as little to hope as to fear. She will remain 
friendly, as she has always been, and England will 
welcome her advance to Salonica, and the addition of 
Macedonia to the long list of federated Kingdoms under 
the House of Hapsburg; but Austria cannot abandon 
Germany, and except in the Balkans, has no immediate 
power of aiding British policy. With Italy we have 
always alliance, and we are glad to believe that the 
Italian prayer for right to pass through Zeila is about 
to be granted; but Italy, though much stronger for 
one campaign than most people believe, is scarcely 
to be reckoned as yet among the tirst-class Powers. 
She can hardly keep independent both of Germany 
and France, and outside the Mediterranean could yield 
us no valid assistance at all. The English like Italy, 
and would regard any violent wrong inflicted on her 
with deep resentment; but when the question is of 
serious battle, they ask for a stronger friend. That 
friend must, in fact, be either America, Russia, or France, 
and we may examine for a moment the feelings and 
arguments which impel us towards a rapprochement, a 
friendship, or in certain contingencies even an alliance, 
with either of the three. 

The English would prefer a permanent alliance with 
the United States to any other that could be suggested, 
and many of the wisest among them believe that such an 
alliance is among the certainties of the future. The two 
countries have no conflicting interests; they are not 
divided either by race, religion, or political ideals; and 
they have a profound reliance on each others’ strength, 
endurance, and fidelity. The time, however, is not ripe. 
The two nations have few common interests, they are 
divided by traditional antipathies which produce distrust, 
and one of them dislikes and repudiates the idea of being 
involved in European complications. Neither the anti- 
pathies nor the isolation of the Union will last, America 
growing fast out of her seclusion; but for the present she 
could offer us nothing except neutrality, and with that we 
must perforce remain contented. That is enough to secure 
our hearty goodwill; but for a working alliance available 
for the next few years, we shall be compelled to turn else- 
where,—that is, in practice, either to Russia or France, 
or it may even chance to both. 

Many interests draw Great Britain towards Russia, one 
being the fact that each has so very much to give. On 
the one hand, the chance of Russia obtaining her favourite 
objects, the acquisition of Constantinople and the utilisa- 
tion of her amazing Empire in Northern Asia, would be 
doubled or tripled by the mere withdrawal of British 
Opposition. It is nothing to us who holds Constantinople 
if it is held by a friend, and if Russia can turn Siberia into a 





Canada, so much the better for us and for the world. We 
do not believe there is an Englishman alive who, but for 
his suspicion of ulterior designs, would object to Russia 
owning Port Arthur and Manchuria, or exercising a pre- 
dominant influence over Northern China and Japan. We 
seek nothing up there except trade, and dread nothing 
except the rise of an unfriendly Power, who might 
practically deprive us of our markets, or even compel us 
to abandon the North Pacific. On the other hand, Russia 
can set us at our ease in India, can help us to make our- 
selves secure in South China and the Archipelago, and 
can in the Near East arrange with us for that transforma- 
tion of the Turkish Empire which, whether we like it or 
not, will be the great external work of the first quarter of 
the next century. Once on a footing of cordial agreement 
with Russia, we could relieve Europe from the presence of 
the Turk, who is now acting as an enemy of the human 
race, and could secure from Constantinople to Canton not 
only the peace, but the good government of the whole of 
Asia, including not only the Armenians but the Persians 
and the Arabs. Not a shot could be fired in the most 
populous quarter of the world without our joint permis- 
sion, and we see no reason whatever why we should not, 
throughout that vast section of the globe, bid violent. 
oppression cease. That is a magnificent prospect; but 
of course the difficulties are many. One, which we believe 
to be wholly unreal, is the jealousy of ages as to that hope 
of possessing Constantinople, which Russia is unable to 
give up. Another, which is partly unreal, is the dread of 
treachery which exists on both sides, but which we believe 
could be soothed away if both Governments were willing ; 
and the third, which is very real, is the British fear lest 
we should be drawn by any alliance into assisting Russia 
in aninvasion of Western Europe. We cannot do that, 
whatever happens; but it is not necessary to make an 
agreement cover so vast and indefinite a field. It is not 
in Europe, but in Asia, that Russia and Great Britain 
need to understand each other and act together. 


And, lastly, there is France. There is no need, we sup- 
pose, to prove to any reasonable politician that—Germany 
having with a kind of brutai frankness refused our friend- 
ship, and stated her intention of injuring us if she can 
upon a vital point, the possession of South Africa—the 
friendship of France is the most valuable we could possibly 
obtain. She is the only Power which could even threaten 
to invade us; she is the only one whose fleet could attempt 
to dispute with us the sovereignty of the seas; and she is 
the only Power who meets us everywhere,—in Africa, in 
the Mediterranean, and in Asia. A cordial agree- 
ment with France would double the effective power 
of Great Britain; and we do not believe that, in 
spite of Egypt, such an agreement is impossible. 
Great Britain, as we pointed out years before the 
German Emperor so unexpectedly betrayed his enmity, 
has much to offer France. In the first place, by standing 
aloof, should France ever make an effort to regain her 
provinces, we release the whole French fleet, which in the 
war of 1870 accomplished simply nothing. In the second 
place, Italy could with a word from the new allies 
be detached from the Triple Alliance. In the third 
place, we have only to withdraw opposition, and in 
Morocco and on the Congo France could build up 
at her doors, and without incurring hostility from her 
own conscripts, a magnificent Colonial Empire, larger 
than India, and though less populous, over a vast extent 
of territory equally fertile. There is not a states- 
man in France who would not declare those prizes worth 
having, and far more than compensation for our new 
position in Eastern and Southern Africa, even though our 
dominion in the former should ultimately stretch in one 
unbroken line from Alexandria to the Cape. The senti- 
ment of France clings to Egypt because Napoleon fought 
there, and she has dreamed of an Empire in Indo-China, 
chiefly out of rivalry with Britain, but her true interest is 
an Empire on the Western Mediterranean with a “ Hinter- 
land” stretching nearly to the Equator. There are infinite 
potentialities of wealth in Morocco, which isno more entitled 
to independence than Matabeleland, and in all that region 
French conscripts, who hate Tonquin and dread Madagas- 
car, do not object to serve. France need not claim Tangier, 
for she has entrance by land into Morocco, and alone among 
the Powers she need have no dread about the entrance to the 
Mediterranean. She is there already, seated in strength 
at Toulon, Marseilles, Algiers, and Bizerta. We do not 
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Lelieve an arrangement with France is impossible; and if 
Germans murmur that it is contrary to their interests, we 
reply that their Emperor has brought it on himself. Ina 
time of profound peace, without the smallest provocation, 
he has declared his resolution to resist British pre- 
dominance in South Africa, and he must accept the coa- 
sequences of his own rashness. Even William IL, to 
whom we allow full credit for versatility and a varied range 
of accomplishment, cannot be at once the enemy and 
the friend of the mighty Power which he has so cause- 
lessly and suddenly aroused to a sense that the one Power 
with whom she has never in all history exchanged a shot, 
has proclaimed itself a foe. 





CRASSUS IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Ww have pointed out in repeated articles that 
although the interest of the great millionaires is 

almost always on the side of order, they might, if they 
took to politics, whether from hope of gain or from sheer 
desire of excitement, give a great deal of trouble, and we 
are by no means sure that they are not giving it. ‘The 
Panama Company, in the height of its ascendency, very 
nearly mastered a Legislature, and did, we greatly fear, 
entirely master a Press. Men of immense wealth are 
managing the Silver party in America in their own 
interests, and the Silver party, though not the strongest, 
is one of the most resolute and consistent factors in the 
policy of the great Republic. We should like to know 
very much the attitude of the financial magnates of 
Berlin on this question of the independence of the 
Transvaal, and also the names of the American syndicate 
which has applied for or purchased a mining concession 
on the Venezuelan border. Even here, where the obstacles 
to millionaire influence are so numerous and powerful, the 
great capitalists, Jewish and Christian, are showing a 
disposition towards political adventure which requires 
attention. Very few of those who understand politics 
now believe that the British Government had anything to 
do with the explosion in the Transvaal, or doubt that it 
was the joint product of the discontent of the British 
residents and the desire of a group of capitalists to obtain 
a fuller control of the amazing resources of the Transvaal 
in mineral wealth. The Outlanders were to furnish at 
once the cahicr des doléances, as the early Revolutionists 
of France called it, the schedule of grievances, which, being 
genuine, would, it was hoped, attract the moral sympathy 
of the world, and later on the army which would control 
the Republic. The capitalists were on their part to 
furnish arms, a drilled force of some sort, and a leader ; 
and, except as regards the last-named, they supplied these 
things. The whole history of the movement in Johannes- 
burg shows that the insurgents had plenty of money, a 
fair though cumbrous organisation, and weapons enough 
for one guerilla exploit, and that the one thing wanting was 
a competent chief. The capitalists and the discontented 
both blundered there. No man’s name comes out in any 
narrative as that of the trusted dictator, there was no man, 
soldier or civilian, within the roaring city, whose order was 
final, no Garibaldi or even Massaniello; and consequently, 
when the hour of trial arrived, there was the feeblest of 
muddles, one set of leaders being for helping Jameson out- 
side, another set for defending the city, and a third set, 
we fancy, for using the movement only to extort from 
the Boers certain definite reforms. Of course, under 
such circumstances, the movement, directed as it was 
against a fighting oligarchy guided by one of the most 
astute of mankind, a statesman as like one of the Council 
of Ten in mind as he is unlike such a man in person, 
failed discreditably; the external force was left with- 
out help, and the leaders inside, whether popular men 
or agents of the millionaires, were summarily thrown 
into prison, where their fate will be decided in the main 
by considerations of expediency. They may be banished, 
and their large properties may be forfeited to the State. 
The Transvaal and its population lie at the feet of the 
Boers, for the moment, at all events, more completely than 
Monmouth’s men lay after Sedgemoor at the feet of 
James II. The laws, fortunately, are, except as regards 
property, very lenient, and many considerations forbid 
even that rough oligarchy to have resort to lynching ; but 
no insurrection was ever a more complete failure, the 
insurgents not having even spread terror by their prowess. 
In the Spanish-American Republics, where also the rich 








are often prominent in revolutions, insurgents usually die 
in heaps; but the Johannesburgers have fallen without 
even the credit of being martyrs. As they are of the breed 
of Jameson’s men, that must be due to the hesitating 
leadership of the capitalists. 

This kind of thing will not do. Weare not disposed, 
under the conditions of Souti African life, to make too 
much of the guilt of the Outlanders, or of Dr. Jameson 
either, though he of course, being under no grievance, had 
not their first, and indeed only, excuse. We cannot for our 
own part see that the Johannesburg grievances were such 
as to justify the large sacrifice of innocent life which must 
have attended on the uprising, or to palliate that detiance 
of international law which is involved in the fact that the 
Outlanders rose in arms in order to tear up a treaty signed 
by their own Sovereign at a time when they, the aggrieved, 
were not within the State. The planters of Ceylon might 
as well claim the right of marching on Colombo, overthrow. 
ing the non-elective Government there enthroned, and 
passing laws to suit their own convenience and thirst fe 
making profits very quickly. We are aware, however, of 
the conditions of South African life, of the reliance on 
force which nearly a century of battle has developed in 
the colonists, of the democratic conviction which makes 
the rule of a minority seem of itself an oppression, and 
of the terrible bitterness which had been begotten, not so 
much of the Boer laws as of the Boer arrogance of 
demeanour and conversation. Scrupulous legal relations 
with the natives have not been observed, either by th. 
Boers or the English, and so many provinces h’,ve 
been taken from their owners, that we can easily 
understand why the taking of one more did not strike 
those on the spot as anything very monstrous or 
immoral. We are not disposed, therefore, to be hard on 
the Outlanders, so far as they acted for themselves; but 
we confess we shall regard the intervention of the 
capitalists, if they shall be proved to have intervened, 
with deep disgust. If any such men intended to shed 
blood in order to make money, they deserve to be 
ostracised. Great capitalists exist because there are 
strong laws which secure their gains, and give them 
fluidity ; and for them to evade those laws, and fall back 
on the early régime of force in its most naked form, is, to 
begin with, a monstrous exhibition of ingratitude. We 
have always thought that the haughty legalists who pro- 
nounced Garibaldi a “ brigand ” had something to say for 
themselves, though we fully admit that his provocation, 
his disinterestedness, and his success made him an ex- 
ception to all rules; but it is impossible to permit 
financiers in search of 50 per cent. to imitate his devices. 
We might as well authorise private war at once, or 
exempt all robbers rich enough to engage bodies of 
troops, from the action of the laws. We should find our- 
selves in a few years thrown back into the position of the 
Roman Republic just before it was overthrown, when 
Crassus could claim a third of the Dictatorship solely 
on the ground of his wealth, and when immense 
property helped a man to political power more rapidly 
than any quality, except the ability to defeat enemies 
in battle. Indeed, our position will be even worse, 
for Rome had no equals to consult or dread; while we, 
who own a fifth of the world, impinge at almost every 
corner on the territories of armed and equal rivals. 
Suppose our mining engineers discover that gold exists in 
Wadai—the curious little State between Chitral and 
Russia, which always feels or alleges Russian sympathies 
—or in the No-man’s-land between Venezuela and British 
Guiana, or in the German section of New Guinea, or in 
the French division of the Niger Valley, are the barons 
of the Exchange to “rush” those mines with irregular 
troops, at the risk of bringing Russia, France, Germany, 
and the United States upon our backs at once? It is im- 
possible to conduct negotiations, or to protect the Empire, 
under such conditions ; yet if the popular suspicions are 
correct, they exist in this Empire already in one place, and 
may speedily exist in more. It is absolutely necessary 
that statesmen responsible for the country should, even if 
they admire their enterprise or their hardihood, abso- 
lutely refuse to accord such capitalists any sort of 
toleration, and even on occasion should exert against them 
the powers which criminal jurisprudence places in their 
hands. With what face can we protest against aggres- 
sions by French officers on our own “ sphere of influence’ 
near the Nile, if we allow officers holding her Majesty’s 
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commission to invade States to which we have conceded 
at least internal autonomy ? 

Above all, it is needful that when the Government has 
any cause to suspect such proceedings, it should order 
investigation, and see that such investigation is honest, 
rapid, and thorough. If there is not the power to make 
such orders already—and we never yet have seen clearly 
the limits of prerogative when sustained by opinion—it 
should be taken by statute, so that the Government could 
send into any part of the Empire a “ Justiciar,” as he 
used to be called, with power to examine, report, and com- 
mit for trial any offender of the kind. The financial 
baron is not a public enemy, but a most useful tradesman 
in credit so long as he acts above-board and under the 
eyes which never fail to follow all other persons possessed 
of great powers of influencing events; it is only when 
he works in secret that he becomes politically dan- 
gerous. Plots are impossible under bright light, and no 
men who are liable to full inquiry will, without the order 
or permission of a regular State, authorise the shedding of 
blood. We would not allow a secretly organised attack 
even on a wretched “ King” of savages on the West 
African Coast, who may be perhaps as deserving of attack 
as a pirate or a leader of brigands, and to permit such an 
attack on a regular European Government, or tribes pro- 
tected by a regular European Government, is to surrender 
the very means of governing altogether. The Spectator, 
at least, will not be accused of any hostility to capitalists, 
whom it regards as it regards the owners of reservoirs of 
water, that is, as men who potentially may be benefactors 
of humanity: but there must be limits on their wilfulness 
in using their great powers. The man who secretly cuts 
a reservoir of his own in order to drown a valley deserves 
death, and the man who, for his own gain, uses huge 
capital in order to provoke civil war, or in such a way that 
civil war must follow, is morally little better. Crassus in 
the nineteenth century is an intolerable anachronism. 





THE BOERS AND THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 
RESIDENT KRUGER, in his message to the 


Volksraad on the Jameson raid, declaring his in- 
tention to discuss with them “in later and calmer 
moments the causes which led to the dastardly plot 
against the State,” says that it is ‘‘the firm resolve 
of the Government to maintain the sacred rights and 
interests of the Republic, and establish the same on a 
more firm and secure foundation.” That, of course, is 
very ambiguous language, according as we interpret the 
“ more firm and secure foundation ” in one sense or another. 
But it is, at all events, a good omen that the President 
prorogued the meeting of the Volksraad to the May 
Session. Three or four months hence there will be, or 
at least ought to be, much more chance of reasonable and 
sober deliberations than there can be now. And while the 
delay gives time for the cooling down of passion, it also 
gives time for Mr. Chamberlain to place before the 
President of the Boer State the considerations showing 
it to be his true wisdom so to modify the Constitution 
as to include a much larger infusion of the immigrants, 
whose taxes really pay the way of the State, and whose 
wishes it ought to be impossible much longer to ignore. 
A “Republic” which is not, as Lord Tennyson expressed 
it, “ broad-based upon the peopie’s will,” is only a parody 
of what a Republic should be. 

It is stated by those who wish to set the Transvaal free 
from the influence of the United Kingdom, that the Conven- 
tion of 1884 virtually abolished, and was understood by 
the Boers as abolishing, the Suzerainty of the United 
Kingdom, because the word “Suzerainty ” was altogether 
ignored in that Convention. But political sagacity does 
not depend on the skill with which objectionable words 
are excluded from any important contract, but on the 
lucid expression of fhe real drift of the contract as it 
is actually made. Now, nothing can be plainer than 
that a contract which gives another Power an absolute 
veto on a numerous class of possible engagements,— 
both foreign and commercial,—as our Convention of 1884 
with the Boers does, altogether establishes the thing 
Suzerainty, whether it ignores the word or not. No 
State can be a Sovereign State which acknowledges in 
the most explicit way that it cannot enter into agreement 
with a foreign Power, and cannot impose a certain cMiss 








of taxes on the residents within its own bounds, without 
the consent of a Government over which it exerts no 
control. Call such a State what you please, semi- 
Sovereign, or limited in certain directions by the will 
of that independent Government, no one who under- 
stands the meaning of words at all, can call it a really 
independent State. It does not matter much what. 
the word used may be, whether it is said to be under 
the suzerainty, or under the protection, or under the 
guidance and control, of another Government, the fact re- 
mains that it is not free to take whatever resolves it 
pleases, without the consent of that separate Government ; 
in other words, that so far as the specified limitations go, 
it is in leading-strings to that other Government. No 
doubt the British Government in 1884 dropped the word 
“Suzerainty,’—very unwisely, as we think,—to soothe the 
feelings of the Boers who were restive at the use of a 
word which not only seemed to limit their independence, 
but did limit it in the most specific manner. It wasa 
foolish concession to a sensitiveness that could not brook 
the facing of plain facts. But though the two contracting 
Powers consented to get rid of plain speaking for the sake 
of sparing sensitive national feelings, they did not get rid 
of the actual obligations which that plain speaking would 
have made more conspicuous, for they re-enacted those 
obligations in the most express and emphatic terms. 
Excepting only with the Orange Free State, no engagement 
was to be made with any Power on the surface of the 
globe, which the Government of Great Britain and Ireland 
was not at liberty to veto, and no system of taxation was 
to be adopted which would have placed the foreign 
residents in the Transvaal at a disadvantage as com- 
pared with the Boer residents in relation to any particular 
class of financial transactions. Within these duly de- 
fined spheres, the Boer Republic was refused the right of 
making its own laws. It was left free to make the suffrage 
as limited as it chose. It was left free to do what un- 
fortunately it has done, deny the Outlanders every scrap 
of practical influence over the legislation -of the State. 
But it was not left free to enter into separate engagements 
with other Powers, European or otherwise, and it was not 
left free to adopt any commercial and financial system it 
chose, whether Protective or otherwise. In other words, 
within these two spheres, it was to be more or less subject to 
the will of the British Government. No doubt, after the 
Convention of 1884, the Boer Republic was to be held in 
somewhat looser and less effectual leading-strings than it 
was between 1881 and 1884, but it was to be held in very 
conspicuous and well-defined leading-strings still. About 
that fact there is no possibility of doubt. It lies on 
the very surface of the later Convention, nor was there 
any suggestion that the thing Suzerainty was abolished, 
whatever may or may not be urged as the reason for the 
suppression of the word. 

Now the question remains whether it was indeed politicor 
wise to leave the Boers completely free as to the exclusion 
of all Outlanders from political power, while refusing them 
the right to have a foreign policy and commercial policy 
of their own. For our own part we do not think it was. 
We think a great mistake was made, when the Boers were 
permitted to establish as close an oligarchy as they pleased 
for the internal government of the State, and for the per- 
manent exclusion of all Outlanders from political power ; 
while the Boer rulers were prohibited from entering into 
any negotiations with foreign States, whether political or 
commercial, which the Government of Great Britain and 
Ireland might disapprove. If you take power to forbid a 
State doing certain things which it is certain to wish to 
do under given conditions, it would be much better to 
take power also to forbid those conditions. We see now 
that the Boers were encouraged by some of the European 
Powers to keep down the large mining population which 
entered the Transvaal chiefly from Great Britain, though 
they were denied the right of contracting treaties with 
those Powers. In fact, their Consuls in foreign lands, 
in Germany for instance, became quasi-diplomats, and 
in that manner veiled foreign relations were established 
which led to the recent crisis when Germany almost 
declared for the independence of the South African 
Republic, and was understood to have encouraged it to 
assert its absolute independence of ¥Great Britain. If 
the Outlanders had been fairly, or even decently, repre- 
sented in the legislature of the Transvaal, no complication 
of this kind could have arisen, It seems to us that the 
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British Government of 1884 would have done much better 
if it had not ignored the Suzerainty, and had taken 
measures to ensure to the Outlanders in the Transvaal 
some reasonable share in the internal government of 
the Republic. But the desire of diplomatists to smooth 
over appearances, and let the language used look more 
agreeable than the facts, has often resulted, as it has 
resulted in this case, in making the facts much more dis- 
agreeable and unmanageable than they need have been. 


For the present, Dr. Jameson’s very ill-conceived and 
ill-executed raid has tied Mr. Chamberlain’s hands. He 
cannot press now upon President Kruger the admission 
of the Outlanders to true political power with half the 
authority and effect which would have attached to his 
representations, if this unfortunate act of war had never 
taken place. But even now he should do what he can. 
It is childish to take securities against an anti-English 
foreign policy, and yet to leave the Boer oligarchy 
so completely undiluted, that an anti-English bias in 
the Boer foreign policy is all but inevitable. What the 
Conventions of both 1881 and 1884 explicitly contemplated 
was so to arrange the Constitution that the Boers and the 
English inhabitants of the Transvaal should be enabled 
to live together without coming to blows every two or 
three years. Well, the only conditions to secure that 
«ould be conditions tending at least towards putting 
the British and the Dutch inhabitants on some sort of 
political equality. It is hardly an opportune moment 
tor effecting this object, when the British inhabitants 
have so flagrantly and violently misbehaved themselves. 
Nevertheless, President Kruger will never attain that 
‘‘more firm and secure foundation” for which he wishes, 
without conceding to the Outlanders the political power 
to negative laws which oppress them as effectually as a 
similar power is now possessed by the Boers. The only 
real security for harmony between the two very different 
alements, is to make them one people. And Mr. 
Chamberlain, in pressing this policy on President 
Kruger, will have the great advantage that what he 
places before Mr. Kruger with all the authority of a 
statesman who can interfere effectually whenever the 
uttempt is made to undermine English influence in the 
ransvaal, the steady stream of English immigrants will 
render more and more visibly inevitable even to those keen 
out jealous eyes. A narrow oligarchy in a populous country 
can never be “secure;” and the “ firmer” it is in defying 
the popular pressure for a larger and more comprehensive 
system, the more obviously insecure it will be. It is 
madness for a small caste to hold out against a constantly 
increasing pressure of popular feeling. What the British 
Government can do is to prevent the bursting of the 
floodgates by inducing the Boer oligarchy gradually but 
deliberately to open them before they give way with a 
crash. 





MEN FOR THE NAVY. 


T is more than prudent, it is absolutely necessary, that 
we should build more ships for the Navy, and so make 

our command of the sea unchallengeable. But while we do 
this, we must never forget that ships without the men to 
man them are useless. What is the good of ordering twelve 
new cruisers, as we see has just been done, without also 
ordering a proper supply of men to put on board them? 
This sounds so elementary that one feels almost ashamed 
to insist upon it. Nevertheless, it is most needful to do 
so, and for this reason. Our Naval authorities, and that 
able band of civilians interested in the Navy, which has 
grown up during the last few years, are at heart always 
pessimistic about the willingness of the Government and 
the country to do their duty by the Navy. They are there- 
fore always trying to make their demands as little formid- 
able as may be. Hence, they argue, we cannot ask both 
for more ships and more men. But, they go on, you 
cannot possibly improvise battleships. They must take 
two years at least to build. Therefore, if you dare only 
ask for one half of what you ought to have, the best way 
is to ask for ships. When you have got them, you may 
feel that in an emergency you could by great efforts 
somehow get sailors to man them. They might have to 
be sent to sea with only half their proper complement of 
men, and many of these not really efficient, but still they 
would be English battleships, and of a great deal more use 
than nothing. 





In other words, the naval experts, though | 





| they are fully aware of the danger of the course, as it were 
throw out the men to the wolves of the Treasury, and in 
order not to lose the new ships, suppress the need for more 
sailors. Under these circumstances, it is necessary for 
public opinion to be vigilant, and not to assume that 
because the naval experts are not making any very great 
clamour about men, therefore it is safe to do nothing, 
The attitude of “ You may be sure that if it was really 
necessary to take vigorous steps for getting more men, we 
should hear plenty of howling,” is not a safe one for the 
country to take. It must, in this case, not wait for the 
howl, which will be suppressed in order not to prejudice 
the case for the ships, but must invite the advocates of g 
streng Navy to say frankly what they really want in the 
way of men. 

We are not experts, and do uot profess to be able to 
give a definite answer to the question as to exactly how 
many more men we want, though we are convinced that we 
do need a great many more, even if we add nothing more 
to the Fleet, while if we add more ships without adding 
more men we shall be simply putting ourselves in the 
position of a man who buys a whole set of carriages and 
neglects to provide any horses and coachmen,—that is, in 
the position of one who wastes his money without excuse, 
Look at the plain facts of the case. Parliament provides 
for about 52,000 seamen and petty officers, excluding 
officers, boys, and marines. Now it is calculated that if 
we commissioned all our existing battleships we should 
absorb the whole of these 52,000 men except 12,000, 
That is, we should only have 12,000 men to man over 
three hundred cruisers, gunboats, torpedo-destroyers, and 
all the other craft on which we have spent so much money 
in building. But the cruisers take quite as many men 
as the battleships and are quite as important. The idea 
of 12,000 men to man them alone is utterly ridiculous. 
We might, with the aid of the Reserve, just manage to 
man some thirty of them and about seventy gunboats 
and torpedo-destroyers. That done, we should have the 
pleasure of seeing some two hundred vessels lying idle 
and useless in our ports, monuments of our futility and 
want of common-sense. This is what would happen as 
things are now. If we add half-a-dozen more battle- 
ships and ten more cruisers, and thirty or forty more 
smaller craft, without adding more men, we shall simply 
be increasing the block of useless ships in our dockyards 
should war be declared. That this is no wild or sensa- 
tional talk may be shown by reference to a single fact. 
When our Fleet was mobilised last year our harbours 
were full of ships that might have gone to sea but 
could not because there were no men to put on them. 
Practically, we had used up all our men, and still had 
dozens of good ships left over,—of ships, that is, good 
for service in every way, and not mere survivals from 
early days. But even this does not disclose the whole 
weakness of our Navy in the matter of men. Even if we 
had enough men to man all our ships, and to put them 
on the sea in case of war, we should not be in a proper 
position, because we should have noreserve. Considering 
the loss of men, not only in action but by disease and 
ordinary causes, you must, unless your war is going to 
be merely a six weeks’ picnic, look forward to your 
crews gradually shrinking and wasting away. But that 
shrinking means the need for renewal, and the need 
for renewal means a force from which renewal can 
take place. In other words, a reserve for filling up 
the gaps is absolutely necessary, and that reserve must 
be of large dimensions. It is no good as at present to 
have a few thousand men called the Reserve which are not 
a reserve for the very good reason that they would have, 
directly war was declared, to be called up and used in the 
first fighting line. A reserve is a reservoir on which you 
can draw when your first can gets empty, not merely a 
little extra bucket which has to be used to fill up the can 
directly you need it. What is wanted is to give the 
Admiralty a call upon at least 60,000 or 70,000 sailors. 


How this reserve is to be obtained we shall not pretend 
to decide. No doubt a short-service system would give it 
us very easily, and no doubt also a short-service system is 
one very applicable to the Navy because there is little or 
no difficulty in finding employment for your reserve men. 
Your reserve soldier knows no trade which will get him a 
livelihood. Your reserve sailor has learnt one for which 
there is a brisk demand. At the same time, the long 
service no doubt gives us a splendid body of men, and we 
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should be loath to see it given up, unless, which we do 
not believe, there were no other way of getting a sufficient 
reserve. For ourselves we cannot see why the nation 
should not get its reserve by undertaking to provide for 
the technical education of our merchant seamen. There 
is a general agreement that the manning of our merchant 
service is a very serious question, The proportion of 
Englishmen employed in our mercantile marine is con- 
stantly falling, and altogether we are in by no means a 
satisfactory position as far as our commercial sailors are 
concerned. The old system of apprenticeship has broken 
down, and there is far less encouragement than there 
ought to be to young Englishmen to take to the sea, and 
to learn their business. In other words, our supply of 
English sailors is in danger. This being so, why should 
not the Government, acting with the municipal County 
Councils in maritime places, set up training-ships in all our 
large ports, where boys of fourteen would be received and 
trained for the mercantile marine? For the first three 
years they might be regularly trained in seamanship, and 
for the next three—i.e., from seventeen till twenty—they 
might be attached to a man-of-war, there to learn the 
duties of a bluejacket. At twenty their training would be 
over, and they would be free to take engagements in the 
mercantile marine. In consideration, however, of the fact 
that they had been trained and kept by the Government, 
they would all be obliged to become members of the Navy 
Reserve for twenty years, unless, of course, they had 
bought their discharge therefrom. If we yearly took in 
and sent out 5,000 boys under this scheme, we should 
ultimately get a Navy Reserve of, say, 70,000 or 80,000 
men. That is, the Admiralty would have the right of 
call upon a large number of men, all of whom had been 
trained to the sea from boyhood, and who knew what 
naval discipline was. No doubt they would not be 
perfect sailors, but at any rate they would be men who 
knew what the inside of a battleship was like, and who 
could be far more easily turned into efficient bluejackets 
than the ordinary sailor of the mercantile marine. At 
the same time that we were making provision for war, we 
should be making provision for peace. The youths thus 
trained by Government would be an enormous boon to the 
ship-owners. The training-ships would be every year 
feeding the mercantile marine with excellent material,— 
i.e, With well-taught and well-disciplined lads of twenty. 
Depend upon it, after the machinery had had time to 
get to work, we should have the great companies attracting 
passengers by advertising that the crews of their vessels 
were all Reserve-men. We do not, of course, wish to 
pledge ourselves to the details of this scheme. We do, 
however, believe that there is a good deal in it. It does 
not interfere with the present long-service system, and yet 
gives us an inscription maritime. At the same time, it 
makes the State provide for technical education in what is, 
after all, the most vital trade in the nation, the shipping 
trade. We ought to teach our lads to be efficient sailors. 
If we do not, foreign competition will abolish the British 
sailor, But here is an opportunity to help our mercantile 
marine with one hand, and with the other to provide for 
a Naval Reserve. 





THE BLACKMAILING SCANDALS IN FRANCE. 


HE most disheartening fact which comes out in all 
recent information from the Continent is the untrust- 
worthiness of the Press. In every one of the great 
scandals which have recently shocked France—the Panama 
scandal, the Railway scandal, the scandals about the 
treatment of “ the little sugar-man ”’—it has always in the 
end been discovered that, whether politicians were guilty 
or not, newspaper proprietors and journalists had been 
either accepting or extorting money. ‘There are only two 
or three papers believed to be entirely clean of corruption, 
in its most vulgar pecuniary sense; and even about them 
those who “know Paris,” and who may, no doubt, have 
been made by that knowledge unduly suspicious, affirm 
that their money-articles are inspired by capitalists intent 
mainly on benefiting themselves. The cousequences of 
this state of affairs are most deplorable. France was 
robbed in the Panama affair, mainly through the dis- 
honesty of the Press, of at least thirty-five millions 
sterling, which would never have been subscribed had the 
facts about the progress of the Canal been accurately 
reported. Even articles on foreign policy are believed to 








have been written for pay—certainly the correspondents 
affirm that about Russian articles—while, as regards 
great internal public werks, it is asserted that all 
newspaper managers hold that they have a fair claim 
both to fees and refreshers, merely for according 
to such undertakings “the advantage of publicity.” It 
follows that upon some questions the papers do not 
reflect opinion at al!, that upon others they exaggerate 
opinion in order to secure the success of certain profitable 
plans—this certainly happened as regards Tunis, and is 
alleged to have happened as regards certain concessions in 
Madagascar—and that upon the remainder, all writing is 
careless because nobody feels the stimulus of seeing that 
there is money in them. In Germany we all know how 
the Guelph Fund was employed, and though that fund has 
ceased to exist, it is by no means certain that the influence 
of great capitalists, and even of secret funds, is unfelt by 
a portion of the Press. Its amazing unanimity about 
the Transvaal may be due, of course, to official pressure, 
which in a land where political criticism is punished with 
sentences of imprisonment can give the newspapers most 
influential “ guidance ;” but if President Kruger with his 
great balances had desired to “ conciliate” the exponents 
of German opinion, it may be doubted whether they all 
would have rejected his allurements. Matters are not 
much better in Italy, where all professionals are hungry, 
and a “credit” with a new bank is a great temptation, 
and in Austria, though the “influences” are different, 
there is little independence. Nobody, in fact, on the 
Continent can be sure that an ordinary Press opinion 
either reflects the writer’s personal judgment, or is an 
honest endeavour to reflect the opinion of large classes of 
the community. It is as often as not the opinion of a 
class, modified, exaggerated, or made colourless in con- 
sequence of “pressure” or “ conciliation” applied to the 
writers or proprietors. 

It is a melancholy spectacle; but our purpose to-day is 
not to moralise about it, or even to point out the monstrous 
evils which spring from it—the worst being that un- 
scrupulousness distinctly helps, instead of retarding, a 
journalist’s career—but to argue with the better states- 
men of the Continent as to the proper remedy. They 
all at heart believe that the cause of these eviks is the 
freedom of the Press, and that a régime of restriction 
would be the most effective cure. Even the Republican 
Government of France is inclined to propose new re- 
strictive laws; while the well-intentioned Government of 
Austria, which, we believe, at present honestly seeks in 
its odd prejudiced way the permanent good of the people, 
cannot be persuaded to give up its stupefying power of 
seizing a journal by adwinistrative decree. We are not 
fanatics for the Press, which, like any other power, can 
be used or misused ; but we do not believe a word of the 
restrictive argument. If a previous censorship could 
be established, with censors certainly competent, and 
unmistakably honest, and perfectly tolerant of adverse 
opinions, many evils would doubtless be corrected; but there 
never has been or will be such a censorship, and if there 
were, journalism would perish, the exasperation produced 
by such slavery driving all independent minds out of the 
profession. The effect on the State, too, is necessarily 
disastrous; for while true journalism is paralysed, the 
utterances of the journals gain much of the weight 
belonging to official despatches. The censorship in 
Russia is, we believe, honest, from its point of view, but 
the result of its labours is a Press without independence, 
and, except when a journalist is in favour with the Czar, 
and is therefore let alone, without consideration. The 
alternative system of severe penalties only drives solid 
men out of the profession, replacing them sometimes by 
servile scribes, sometimes by mere adventurers and 
spadassins of the pen, sometimes—as happened under the 
second Empire—by men whose first pleasure is to concoct 
sentences which the Magistrate cannot punish, and 
which bite like vitriol. ‘I,’ wrote Henri Rochefort, 
“am the devotee of Napoleon II., for he never reigned.” 
Besides, look at the result. The ingenuity of statesmen 
has been exhausted upon the Continent in devising 
checks upon the Press,—and what a Press, taking it 
as a whole, has been produced! The mass of papers 
are so little circulated, which means, are so little 
trusted, that their habitual excuse for corruption is that 
shareholders and journalists must live. The only genuine 
remedy is freedom—that is, the right of saying anything 
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clearly for the benefit of the community to hear—and 
thus allowing the Press to acquire both influence and 
wealth. Serious men then devote themselves to its 
service, and gradually pass under the influences which 
control the action of politicians, and which vary in every 
country with the varying condition of public morality. 
True debating begins then; the journalists grow eager to 
make their opinions, or the opinions of those whom they 
represent, triumph in the strife; and the only evils are 
those which have always attached, and will always attach, 
to party contests. The journalists become a little too 
like politicians, a little too indifferent to their proper 
work, which is to throw white light upon everything 
worth discussing, and—a very odd fact—a little too 
ready to believe every statement which tells in favour of 
their own view of an event. One would fancy that ex- 
perience would teach journalists scepticism ; but Fenimore 
Cooper, who had a curious hatred for the profession, 
pointed out fifty years ago that nobody 1s so apt 
to be credulous as a journalist of strong convictions ; 
and within the last few days, when a perfect shower 
of truths and lies was pouring from Johannesburg, it was 
easy to predict with certainty which statement would ke 
accepted in any particular journal. For all that, the 
English Press, which is the freest in the world, except 
as regards personal libel, is also the most honest, most 
willing to collect and diffuse accurate information, most 
auxious to restrain opinion within controllable bounds. 
There is not another Press in the world which would have 
treated President Cleveland’s Message with the cool 
self-restraint displayed in every part of this country, 
or which could or would have defied the German Emperor 
without uttering a word of personal insult. We admit 
that the British temperament is partly responsible for 
the British Press; but though the Irish Press, which 
is equally free, is lamentably violent in expression, we 
have never heard, even in the bitterest hours of party 
strife, that it was guilty of pecuniary corruption. A 
suborned Press, or a blackmailing Press, or a hireling 
Press, which is also an influential Press, seems to Irish- 
men as well as Englishmen, almost a contradiction in 
terms. There are plenty of evils connected with the 
Press, and there will be more as time goes on; but if the 
Governments of the Continent wish for decent newspapers 
—a hypothesis we do not affirm—their course is marked 
out for them by undisputed examples. They have only to 
let the newspapers alone, and they will become so wealthy 
and attract writers of such a class that their devotion to 
law and order will become as exemplary as that of all 
ether capitalists outside South Africa. 





BISHOP OF WINCHESTER AND MR. 
DOLLING. 


THE 
\ 7 E do not propose to attempt to allot with any pre- 

cision the amount of blame which is due either to 
the Bishop of Winchester or to Mr. Dolling in the recent 
controversy about the services at St. Agatha’s. There was 
indeed on both sides a microscopic vision which we should 
gladly have seen exchanged for a little judicious blindness. 
How much of this latter quality the late Bishop of Win- 
chester possessed it is hard to say; but it is pretty clear 
that he had more of it than his successor. According to 
Mr. Dolling, Bishop Thorold “ knew when to see and when 
not to see,” but then Mr. Dolling is only a competent 
witness in regard to the latter faculty. The late Bishop 
seems to have shut his eyes a great deal where St. Agatha’s 
was concerned ; it is less evident what were the occasions 
on which he opened them. We will say frankly that we 
wish that Bishop Davidson could in this respect have 
followed Bishop Thorold’s example. Mr. Dolling has 
done such a remarkable work at Landport that the Bishop 
might, as it seems to us, have taken him over as a legacy 
into the history of which he did not feel bound to inquire. 
A Bishop has to be blind to a good deal if he would not 
hamper good work by discouraging the eccentricities 
which so often accompany it. It is impossible, however, 
to deny that there ought to be some exceptions to this 
rule, and we cannot wonder that Bishop Davidson thought 
that he was justifiel in treating Mr. Dolling’s action at 
St. Agatha’s as one of them. And even if we assume that 
the Bishop was mistaken in the first instance, it must 
be admitted that the responsibility very soon passed 
over to Mr. Dolling. Let it be granted that the Bishop 














was needlessly punctilious in asking Mr. Dolling to make 
certain changes in the services, we have still no choice 
but to pass a similar censure on Mr. Dolling. He too 
was punctilious in refusing to make the changes demanded 
of him; and considering the relative positions of the two 
men, it seems to us to be a greater error in a clergyman 
to refuse to make concessions to his Bishop in matters 
which do not involve principle, than it is for a Bishop to 
ask a clergyman to make them. We can quite under. 
stand that many things which, to the Bishop of Win. 
chester, might appear to be things indifferent, would 
seem to Mr Dolling to involve a surrender of very 
important truths. If, for example, the Bishop had 
requested him to give up vestments, Mr. Dolling might 
have said that though there were decisions of the 
Courts in favour of the opposite view, he could see 
nothing in the Ornaments’ Rubric save a positive com. 
mand to wear them. But, to take only a single point, 
will Mr. Dolling contend that when the Rubric in the 
Communion service runs, “ And the Gospel ended, shall 
be sung or said the Creed following,” and when his Bishop 
insists that, the Gospel ended, the Creed following shal] 
be sung or said, he is bound in conscience to omit it on 
certain days? We will assume that Mr. Dolling has 
satisfied himself that in this case disobedience to the 
letter of the Rubric is the only or the truest way of obeying 
it in the spirit. But he must also admit that the Bishop 
has the letter on his side,—that to say the Creed when- 
ever the Gospel is said is at least a primd-facie execution 
of the order that the Gospel ended, the Creed shall be 
said. Andif he admits this, we are at a loss to see how he 
justifies the abandonment of his work at Landport. Had 
he made this, and two or three other similar changes, the 
Bishop would, to all appearance, have been satisfied, and 
it is hard to understand why Mr. Dolling should have 
found it so impossible to make them. St. Paul gives asa 
general rule of conduct, “If it be possible, as much as 
lieth in you, live peaceably with all men.” Is the Bishop 
of the diocese the one man to whom this rule does not 
apply ? 

It is true that Mr, Dolling pleads another reason for 
the course he has taken. He says that the Bishop of 
Winchester does not agree with him upon certain ques- 
tions of doctrine. And he is so far right in this contention 
that the Bishop did say early in the correspondence that 
in his judgment some parts of Mr. Dolling’s teaching 
were contrary to the teaching of the Church of England. 
But standing by itself this statement comes to nothing 
more than a difference of opinion upon matters in which 
there is very great room for difference of opinion. There 
is nothing to show that the Bishop ever asked Mr. Dolling 
to alter his teaching, still less that he made his under- 
taking to do so, a condition of licensing St. Agatha’s. If 
he had done so we should have been the last to blame Mr. 
Dolling for refusing. To determine what is the doctrine 
of the Church of England, is often a very difficult 
process, and one the conclusion of which will be very 
much influenced by the precise point from which the 
inquirer starts. To one man it will seem that the doctrine 
of the Church of England is everything that was legally 
held and taught before the year 1536, except in so far as 
it has been expressly denied by competent authority since 
that time. To another man it will seem that the doctrine 
of the Church of England is to be gathered exclusively 
from the formularies which are now in use. There is 
much to be said in defence of either of these theories, and 
the choice of one or other of them will depend upon the 
view taken of the relation of the Church of England to 
the Church Universal and of the Church of the nineteenth 
century to the Church of the Middle Ages. It is quite 
natural that a man who has arrived at his conception of 
the doctrine of the Church of England by one of these 
processes, should think the result of the other process 
inaccurate and misleading ; and we know of no reason why 
this should not be as true when the champions on either 
side are a Bishop and one of his clergy, as when they are 
two clergymen or two laymen. ‘The Church of England 
being what she is, and having the history she has, we dc 
not see that the exponent of either theory has a right to rule 
the exponent of the alternative theory out of the Church of 
England. But this need not, and ought not, to prevent a 
Bishop from saying: ‘I think that your teaching is contrary 
to the teaching of the Church of England. I cannot make 
you see this by argument, and I probably have not the 
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ower, and certainly have not the wish, to make you admit it 
by process of law. But I have the right to make it plain 
to you what I hold upon this question, and it happens that, 
having the right I have also the wish to make use of it.’ 
If Mr. Dolling denies this, if he cannot be content with 
holding his own view of the teaching of the Church of 
England, and insists further upon satisfying himself that 
it is also the view taken by his Bishop, we really do not 
see how he is to take any clerical work except in a diocese 
where he can honestly say that he does not know what his 
Bishop thinks. And in these days it is increasingly 
difficult to compass this state of blissfulignorance. Bishops 
are so much more given than formerly to expressing their 
opinions on unexpected subjects at unexpected times, that 
the aggregate of evidence as to what they think is 
enormous. <A Visitation Charge is as often as nota swmma 
theologiae, and its delivery in the spring is no guarantee 
that it will not be followed in the autumn by a cunfessio fidei 
delivered at a Diocesan Conference. Consequently, 
wherever Mr. Dolling goes he will be open to the disturb- 
ing discovery that the Bishop of the diocese thinks that in 
this or that particular his teaching is contrary to the 
teaching of the Church of England. But in this respect 
he is no worse off than the Bishops themselves. It 
is more than probable that there is a good deal in the 
teaching of the Bishop of Liverpool which the Bishop of 
Lincoln thinks contrary to the teaching of the Church of 
England; it is all but certain that there is a good deal in 
the teaching of the Bishop of Lincoln which the Bishop 
of Liverpool thinks contrary to the teaching of the Church 
of England. Mr. Dollivg has apparently a conception 
of an ideal unity between the beliefs of a Bishop and 
the beliefs of his clergy which is altogether beyond 
the possibility of realisation. He is as much shocked 
at finding that his Bishop does not agree with him as 
to what the doctrine of the Church of England is, as 
Newman was when he made a similar discovery nearly 
sixty years since. Gut what was a reasonable shock 
in the one case is not reasonable in the other. Mr. 
Dolling belongs to a school of Churchmen which 
has long been claiming the application of the maxim, 
‘Live and let live.” That claim has of late years been 
admitted to an extent which a generation ago would 
have been thought impossible; and now, instead of 
enjoying and using his freedom, we have Mr. Dolling 
demanding that his Bishop shall not only let him think 
what he will, but shall say in so many words that he likes 
his way of thinking just as well as his own. 








CONCEIT. 

HE President of Magdalen College, Oxford, in the very 
interesting address which he has just published on 
“Education and Equality,” *—perhaps “ Education and In- 
equality ’ would have hit the exact drift of his thought more 
exactly,—remarks that “Conceit is not, I think, a very 
prevalent fault among the young at this time. Iam tempted 
at times, though it is not a very pleasant fault, to wish there 
were more of it, if it would lead young people to attempting 
more.” We are not quite sure that conceit does always lead 
those who possess it to attempt much. Conceit, if it means 
a high opinion of one’s self, may very often deter a man from 
attempting much lest he should wound his own opinion of 
himself by failure. Those who have the greatest self-confidence 
are by no means always the most conceited, and those who are 
the most conceited are not unfrequently very diffident in 
action. Mere conceit is often very easily daunted, and dreads 
80 much to be daunted that it shrinks from the kind of action 
which would bring home to itself the painfui thought of 
personal incompetence. On the other hand, true self- 
confidence is often a more or less xaodest quality which, in 
spite of its immense reliance on the possibilities within, is 
perfectly conscious that it must make many blunders, and 
go through much travail before it can justify its own confi- 
dence that it can achieve something worth achieving by its 
endeavours. We doubt whether conceit and self-confidence 
are often combined. Sometimes they certainly are, espe- 
cially in the young, who have not had much experience of 
their own failures. But except in cases of very exceptional 
feebleness of intellect, self-confidence is usually a good sign of 
resourcefulness, though it may have to bear many shocks 
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before it acquires any true conception of its own limita- 
tions; while mere conceit without self-confidence is not 
a good sign at all, and very often goes with a genera} 
barrenness of nature and a most dangerous power of feeding 
itself on empty dreams. The merely conceited man is so 
satisfied with himself that he never comes to know himself 
truly. The man whose self-confidence is justified by a great 
elasticity of character,a great power of trying and trying 
again till he reaches a really high average of achievement, 
is not at all disposed to feed himself on empty dreams, 
and has a very clear consciousness of his own failures as well 
as of his own successes. For every self-reliant man who is more 
or less pleased with himself on the whole, there are probably 
three or four who, in spite of feeling sure that they can suc- 
ceed in the end, are quite as often disgusted with their own 
failures as pleased with their own successes. The man of true 
genius is often, of course, pleased with himself, because he 
so often hits the point he is aiming at. But short of true 
genius, the conceited man is apt to be an ass, while men of 
great ability who have no great intuitions, though they have 
confidence in their power to master their object ultimately, 
are as full of disgust at their failures as they are of modest 
self-satisfaction when at last they succeed. Mere conceit 
gives no stamina to the character, while the sense of a con- 
siderable reserve of strength, even in the very moment of 
failure,—which furnishes the true criterion of self-reliance,— 
can hardly exist without giving good grounds for hope. 


Again, we should not quite agree with Mr. Warren that 
conceit is seldom a pleasant fault. Simple conceit, founded on 
really great gifts, is often a very pleasant quality. No more 
amiable quality than the conceit, say, of Hans Christian 
Andersen, can easily be imagined, though it caused him a 
hundred bitter trials in his earlier life before his great gifts 
were understood and acknowledged by the world. So, too, 
Goldsmith’s conceit was a very attaching quality; and 
in our own day we could name a great poet full of 
the most amiable and attractive conceit, in which there 
was not anything irritating or even indicative of jealous 
mortification. The truth is that sunny conceit founded 
on great gifts, is often delightful, while the conceit which 
broods on the world’s injustice in not recognising to the 
full these great gifts, is corroding and repelling. The 
happy conceit which takes all the recognition it can get 
with gratitude, and supplements it with sincere pity for 
those who have no suflicient insight to recognise the gifts 
that have been displayed, is as charming and radiant a 
quality as we can find anywhere, while the jealous conceit 
which is always suspicious of the inadequacy of the world’s 
admiration, is one of the most unpleasant and displeasing 
of characteristics. In other words, the conceit which is 
perfectly joyous, but of course founded in true gifts, 
attracts, while the less perfect conceit which has a little 
distrust, on one side or other, of the solidity of its own 
genius, is displeasing, because not serene. The former is 
as cheering as sunshine, the latter as displeasing as rest- 
lessness. But we question whether even the sunny self- 
satisfaction which gives so elastic and serene an air to 
those who display it in perfection, is as full of general 
good consequences to the nature of those who radiate it as it 
seems to be. Of course it isa great thing to feel a permanent 
spring of serenity always within you, and nothing can be 
more distressing than the opposite temperament,—the tem- 
perament which seems to be always bubbling over with 
fretfulness at one’s own shortcomings. But what is really 
the happiest, though one of the rarest, of all temperaments, 
is that which finds at least as much spring of delight in the 
great qualities of others as it does in its own higher qualities. 
Conceit is not a bad quality when it is founded on a real 
basis of power and insight, except so far as it occupies a man 
too much with himself, and therefore renders him less 
sensible than he should be, as it generally does, to the 
equally good or better qualities in others; but as it usually 
has this unfortunate effect of blinding us to the relative 
value of the qualities in others which we do not possess, con- 
ceit, as a general rule, does shut us out from the enjoyment 
of more light and warmth and power of character, than it can 
ever open our eyes to. 


However we must admit that when what we roughly 
term conceit is really !ess conc:it than sel‘-confidence 
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founded on trne capacity, as it often is, it is one of the 
best spurs to the active energies of man that it is possible 
to conceive. Able men do all the more for being confident 
in themselves, and even for attaching far more importance 
to their work than from a strictly detached point of view 
they could or would attach. Just as conceit with no just 
foundation (and it not unfrequently has no just founda- 
tion at all) is one of the most misleading will-o’-the-wisps 
which ever guided men into a swamp, so self-confidence, well 
and solidly founded on capacity, is one of the most effective 
of stimulants to hard and efficient work. Just think what 
an effect his friends’ conception of Dickens as “the in- 
comparable” had upon him in stirring him to the laborious 
literary life he led, and the laborious separate career which 
he afterwards led as a reader to numerous audiences of 
passages from his own works. It is impossible to believe 
that he would ever have produced one half what he did 
produce if he had not been goaded on by the increasing 
desire to surpass himself in his friends’ estimation. But we 
must also admit that the same bhigb,—even overweening,— 
idea of his own genius rendered him impervious to the 
merits of other authors from whom he would otherwise have 
learned that in which he himself was defective. But then, 
had he learned this and taken it well to heart, would not the 
first result have been to have put a drag upon his creative 
power, and perhaps really to have strangled some of his most 
popular and brilliant efforts? Had he ever become a great 
critic, Dickens would never have been the popular author he 
was. The power of discerning the faults in his own work 
would have been all but fatal to the eager self-confidence 
which enabled him to multiply so largely his rich stores of 
humour and observation. The man who believes profoundly 
in himself can do a very great deal more than the man 
who can look round himself and say, ‘This you can 
do, and this you cannot.’ And the ideal we should really 
hold up to ourselves from a moral point of view, namely, the 
man whose conceit of himself is nothing to his belief 
in others, and who fairly knows when he has done what 
is poor, quite as distinctly as he knows when he has 
hit the very bull’s-eye, would probably spend half his 
life-time in stadying the plan of works which he would never 
achieve, and yearning after ideals that are really beyond 
him. What conceited self-confidence really effects is to keep 
a man’s attention fixed on the rather narrow sphere of his 
own creative force. It must be a man of transcendent genius 
who can, not only see all his own limitations and appreciate 
the greatest qualities in those whom he knows that he can 
never rival, but can work with all his might and all his mind 
in achieving that of which he can see the faults, and even see 
faults which do not exist in the works of his friends and 
rivals. It is true, as the President of Magdalen says, that 
education develops inequalities rather than equalities; but 
then by doing so, it often paralyses power which would be all 
the more fruitful if it were blind to its own shortcomings. 





TH LATEST DISCOVERY. 


T is just the hour for a great discovery, whether in the 
region of science, or philosophic thought, or, if that 
were possible without a new revelation, in the morality which 
ought to govern life. The whole world is quivering with a 
sense of dissatisfaction, as if, though knowledge is so 
abundant, nothing were complete or contenting, or rather, 
as if something were coming which would enable mankind 
to utilise and enjoy more perfectly all that they had recently 
gained, The feeling which Tennyson expressed in his re- 
vealing line, “ Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers,” was 
never keener, or the sense of waiting for a little more light, 
whether in philosophic thought or politics or the effort 
to extract the secrets of nature in which man has in this 
century achieved so many victories, and which he dignifies, 
sometimes rather foolishly, as the pursuit of science. It is 
not only that the spirit of inquiry is awake, but that, as hap- 
pened also at the end of the last century, the general mind 
has drifted a little from its moorings, and there is in all 
departments a readiness to believe such as in a long life of 
observation the writer has never seen quite equalled. There 
is no teaching which does not find disciples, no rule of life 
which men are not ready to try, no report of discovery, how- 





accept. The wildest social notions find instant acceptance; 
men are trying every rule of life from mere hedonism hes 
lofty and spiritualised asceticism; while they are so eager to 
believe new facts in physics that they hardly pause to inquire 
into their truth, or if they are true, exaggerate absurdly 
their importance. It took a long generation to induce the 
Western world to protect itself against small-pox, but to-day if 
a great investigator declared in accents of conviction that a 
new kind of inoculation would protect us against all diseaseg 
or even against gradual decay, one man in every three, and 
one womau in every two, would rush to be inoculated. Indeed, 
the disposition to believe is strongest in the domain of 
physics. It infects even the truly learned physicists, among 
whom, we are told, on no second-rate authority, there jg 
prevailing a curious impression that the conditions which 
usually precede important advances in science are so preva- 
lent all round us, that it is not unreasonable to expect some 
great leap forward, some remarkable addition either to our 
knowledge of general laws, or to our power of applying the 
gains of scientific observation to some great and definite end. 
Among the multitude the same notion exists in a much 
vaguer form, but with such intensity, that we verily believe 
if Mr. Edison were to assert that he could use lightning as a 
weapon without regard to distance, or if Professor Virchow 
hinted that he could extract gold in limitless profusion at 
little cost from sea-water, there would in the one case bea 
flatter among all politicians and soldiers, and in the other a 
perceptible panic among the holders of bank shares. Take 
as an illustration of the tendency, a comparatively trivial 
incident in the history of the fortnight. It is difficult to 
imagine anything which would more strongly tax the 
credulity of the ordinary man than a statement that he 
could, under certain circumstances, see through a piece of 
wood, or through the human body. Yet, when it was made by 
Dr. Réntgen, of Vienna, scarcely anybody disbelieved. Why 
should it not be as true as anything else,—the electric tele- 
graph, for instance, or the phonograph, or bacteriology ? The 
German Emperor, always a little sudden, or, as men say now 
“ previous,” in his action, at once bestowed a Prussian Order 
on the discoverer, and the correspondents of English journals 
vied with each other in their suggestions of possible results 
from the amazing discovery. It does not seem as yet one 
likely to be very fruitful, though no doubt it is a very curious 
addition to physical knowledge. The power of sending a 
peculiar ray of light, produced with considerable trouble, 
through a wooden box, and of photographing the shadow cast 
by anything in the box which that ray cannot penetrate, is 
not very usefal, except, indeed, so far as it widens our notions 
of the penetrating power of “light,” and of what we may call 
the conditioned transparency of substances previously deemed 
opaque. Something may come of that, particularly if further 
research should reveal what would be a far-reaching truth, 
that there is no material substance which, if exposed to certain 
rays, remains truly opaque,—a fact which, if truly a fact, would 
open up a very marvellous vista, would certainly, for example, 
enlarge our whole conception of the power of actual visual 
perception, which may pertain to beings less narrowly con- 
ditioned than ourselves. (There must be such beings, even if 
everything is cause and effect, for there are worlds without 
number, and some at least of them must enjoy higher con- 
ditions than our own.) Nor shall we gain much at first from 
the facts that while flesh is pervious to the “Crookes ray,” 
bone is impervious, and therefore yields its shadow, for 
the skeleton was accurately known in the days of Galen, and 
what the doctors want is the power of seeing inside the human 
body as they can now see inside the human eye. We do not 
mean in any way to hint depreciation of a discovery which 
may have far wider bearings than we, who, as regards most 
sciences, are of the laity, readily perceive, but what interests 
us is the new receptivity of mankind. Nobody laughs at the 
account of Dr. Réntgen’s studies, or quotes Sam Weller’s 
remark about seeing through a flight of stairs and a deal 
door, or in any way indicates contemptuous disbelief; rather 
the wish is to believe and to expand the meaning of the new 
subject of belief. That is a condition of the general mind 
very favourable to discoverers, for it exempts them from the 
heart-breaking necessity, after they have discerned a truth— 
and remember, there must exist genius in the region of 
physical inquiry as well as in literature—of inducing other 





ever improbable, which they are not inclined provisionally to 


minds, apparently hermetically sealed, to receive it also. For 
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ood or evil—and there is much evil as wellas good in the 


change—the seals which once closed all minds have been for 
the most part broken. 
It is difficult to avoid speculating for a moment on the line 
which, if the impression above quoted is well-founded, the 
next great revelation of science should take. It should not, 
to fulfil expectation, be, we think, a new application of facts 
already known. Something which would make it easier to 
store electric energy, and therefore to use it as a motor 
without fixed machines, would no doubt double or triple the 
force at the actual disposal of mankind, and therefore 
their power of wringing the means of comfort from the 
relactant planet, which gives nothing but beautiful scenes 
except in return for toil. A new means of levitation—scarcely 
conceivable—would send us all flying through the air, trans- 
form all armies and navies, and modify, probably in the 
interest of the yellow race, which does not mind dying, all 
existing political combinations. Any means of employing 
electricity as a weapon might also have great results, as the 
invention of gunpowder had, though, like gunpowder, it 
would probably leave the relative position of the nations very 
much where it was. It is in the struggle of classes that a 
new weapon would probably do most, all recent inventions 
having increased the strength of all regular Governments 
against their peoples. There are conceivable discoveries, too, 
in medicine, such as a power of illuminating the human body, 
which would greatly help man in his warfare with disease ; 
and there may exist means of destroying within the bodily 
system, or permanently preventing the generation of, the 
hostile microbes. We might learn, in the domain of applied 
mechanics, how to utilise the colossal force of the tides, the 
greatest of all unused sources of power except the rush of the 
world through space; or we might find a new way of easily 
developing heat so intense that, for instance, we could make 
of sand a magnificent and comparatively cheap building 
material. The uses of intense heat, if easily produced, would 
in fact be numberless. To produce a cooling apparatus, which 
should have precisely the reverse effect of a fire, and make 
the tropics a comparatively enjoyable place of residence for 
white men, is beyond the range of sane imagination; but a 
refrigerating process which shall add, say, five years, to the 
durability of all food-products is not, and would greatly 
increase the comfort of the masses of mankind. All these 
would be great discoveries, but they would not greatly 
extend the range of humar thought or furnish any solution 
of the problems which perplex investigators. What seems to 
be hoped for from among the thousands of eager brains now 
devoted to physical inquiry is the revelation of some hitherto 
unknown law as extensive in its incidence and as resistless 
in its operation as the law of gravitation. Suppose we 
discover a quality in ether, that is, in the something which 
presumably fills space, which once recognised will enable 
us to understand why a big solid attracts or pulls a 
little solid, or possibly why, when a loadstone approaches 
a needle the latter jumps up, thenceforth to hang to it. 
Might not that make the universe immediately around us 
more intelligible, and so directly increase the pace, and 
therefore the amount, of fruitful investigation? We want, 
in fact, a discovery which shall in some great department of 
science simplify the explanation of great groups of fact, and 
therefore enable us to use those facts as bases for further dis- 
covery, with a novel certainty. A discovery which should 
literally enlarge the powers of the human mind is too much 
to hope for, but a discovery making the application of those 
powers much easier—as within a certain range some discoveries 
in mathematics have done—is at least within the range of the 
imagination. Whether any such addition will be made to the 
world’s reservoir of thought before the century closes, the 
greatest savant among us cannot say, but we may venture to 
record, as Virgil once recorded, a general vague tone of 
2xpectation. 





WILD-FOWL ON HOLKHAM LAKE. 

R. COKE of Holkham, afterwards created Earl of 
Leicester, was wont to say that when he first acquired 

his Norfolk estate he used to see two rabbits quarrelling for 
one blade of grass. He left Holkham the model property of 
Norfolk, yet while improving its culture he did not diminish 
its attractiveness for game. Its woods, which he planted, and 
its fields, which he brought into cultivation, produce more 
Pheasants and partridges than those of any domain in 








England; and the lake which he dug in Holkham Park is the 
most famous gathering place of wild-fowl even on the duck- 
frequented Norfolk coast. The lake lies in a gentle hollow, 
studded with ancient trees which probably stood in the 
original park of which the present domain is an extension. 
At the time of the writer’s last visit the atmosphere of a dark 
winter's day played those strange tricks with the vision which 
occur even in our island, which Robert Bates, fresh from the 
Equator, termed “a sub-arctic region, under crepuscular skies.” 
One of the trees appeared to be surrounded by a thick circle 
of crossed oak-fencing, such as is often placed round young 
trees, but is unnecessary as a protection for old timber. The 
writer drew the attention of an old wild-fowler who was his 
companion, to this object, but he also agreed that it was a 
crossed timber paling. A nearer approach showed that it was 
a serried clump of fallow does, standing in a circle with their 
heads pointing towards the circumference,—a living fence of 
some fifty deer grouped round the old oak-trunk. The 
head of the lake was then visible, clear of timber on 
every side, with the turf of the park running down to the 
water’s edge. The surface was evidently covered with fowl, 
and the “whew—whew—whew” of the widgeon could be 
heard from every part of the water and of the adjacent 
slopes. But on the opposite side, under some lofty trees at 
some distance from the water, were a number of dark objects, 
from eighty to a hundred, which we were unable to identify. 
Opinions varied as to whether these creatures were sheep or 
deer lying asleep. They proved to be a flock of Canada geese, 
which have been acclimatised at Holkham as they have been 
at Lord Suffield’s park of Gunton, in the same county. The 
birds were by no means tame, but rose and flew into the lake. 
They regularly leave the water at certain hours, and fly into 
the marshes of “‘ Holkham Meals,” between the park and the 
sea, where they feed by day with the famous wild grey-geese 
of Holkham, and nest like wild-birds in the long line of 
sandhills which lies between Holkham Bay and Wells 
Harbour. A nearer view of the water showed the astonish- 
ing numbers of the indigenous wild-fowl there collected. 
The area of the lake is some thirty-four acres, but it is 
not fed by a stream, as in the case with most large ornamental 
waters, such as that at Blenheim, where the inflow of the 
River Gleam fills the lake-head with alluvial deposit, on which 
sedges and reeds make a natural refuge for fowl. The edge 
is as regular as that of the Long Water in Kensington 
Gardens, with grass cropped short by the grazing of the geese. 
Above lies the grey palace of Holkham Hall, and the outline 
of the water is as regular as that of the Italian windows in the 
facade of the house. Yet the fowl lie as thick as ducks upon 
a mill-pond, though the gulls hovering over the surface, or 
floating like white boats among the ducks, show that this is no 
home of half-domestic birds, but the chosen resort of fowl 
from the adjacent levels of the shallow northern sea. In 
rough and stormy weather, or long frosts, the true sea-ducks, 
—=scoters, golden-eyes, tufted-ducks and goosanders, visit the 
lake. But in mild seasons, such as that of the present month, 
only mallards, widgeon, and teal, with black flocks of coots, 
cover the water. Occasionally a sea-eagle, ‘‘ fen-eagles ” as they 
were called when they regularly visited the lowcountries of East 
Anglia, spends a few days in harrying the fowl; but though 
a marsh-harrier was beating the “ meals” below, none of the 
larger hawks had disturbed the quiet of the fowl. The number 
of the mallard and widgeon floating on the water was beyond 
counting; but those sitting and sleeping on the eastern slope 
of turf were at least as numerous, the brilliant plumage of the 
mallard-drakes, and the bright red and white of the cock- 
widgeon, making a very gay appearance on the dall, rain- 
soaked turf. When disturbed, the whole company rose to 
their feet and ran towards the water, the duck and widgeon 
rising with a rush and clatter of wings, and plunging into the 
centre of the water; while the sooty coots, with the usual in- 
stinct of the rail family, ran till they reached the water’s edge, 
and then launched themselves, in a black fleet, among the 
gay, parti-coloured ducks. While the latter remained upon 
the water, the coots swam rapidly to the opposite bank, and 
climbing out, once more composed themselves for their damp 
siesta on the grass, indifferent to the angry calling of the 
gulls, and the quacks and whistles of mallard and widgeon. 
The heronry marks the most picturesque point of the lake 
shore. The birds have selected for their nesting-place a grove 
of the highest and best-grown timber in the park, mainly 





beeches of great height and beautiful proportions. In 
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the centre rises a flat-topped beech towering above all its 
neighbours, and on the highest branches of this the “ master 
nest” is fixed, visible for a great distance, and marking 
the site of the colony far across the rolling waves of grass 
and scattered timber. North of the heronry the lake 
contracts, and the timber on the west bank closes up 
into a continuous line of ancient trees, lining the slope with 
a misty background of grey stems, and covering the ground 
with russet beds of fallen leaf. On the opposite bank are 
tall groves of ilex and pine, separated from the native timber 
by the deep and narrow waters of the lake. These are mainly 
haunted by the teal, which seem to prefer the quiet and 
seclusion afforded by the screen of trees. Below this 
narrow gut the water once more widens into a broad sheet 
above the dam; here the mallard collect in immense num- 
bers, covering the water, and crowding in lines and com- 
panies on the shore beneath the evergreen-trees. Though 
so wild and wary when once beyond the limits of the 
sanctuary, the birds are here almost as tame as those upon 
the ornamental waters of the London parks. They stream off 
from the bank as the visitor approaches, alighting on the 
water at a distance of fifty yards, and taking no further 
notice of the intrusion, though well within range of a gun. 
Where the ilex-grove ends, a bed of dried, rough grass fringes 
the water, through which a narrow-beaten track, made by 
foot-passengers and deer, runs to join the road across 
the dam. Something which was neither grass nor bushes 
blocked this track at the time of the writer’s visit, apparently 
a dense growth of teazle-tops. A nearer view showed this to 
be a line of ducks’ heads, all turned in one direction. The 
birds were standing on the path in a long line facing the 
water, the approach of the visitors having given the signal of 
“eyes left” to the whole regiment. Some five or six hundred 
mallard were soon afloat upon the water, while flight after 
flight of widgeon were seen passing over at a great height 
from the sea, to join those at the head of the lake. 

The widgeon bave not always frequented Holkham in such 
numbers. Formerly, a decoy at Langham, the working of 
which was one of the amusements of Captain Marryat, the 
naval novelist, absorbed the greater number of the birds 
which did not spend the day out at sea. This decoy was 
closed in 1854, and since then the birds have repaired to 
Holkham. Mr. Alexander Napier, writing to Mr. Stevenson, 
the author of “The Birds of Norfolk,’ states that the 
widgeon do not begin to arrive until early in November, and 
then only in very small flocks. “The main body do not 
appear until well on in December, and then I should say that 
there are always more to be seen on the lake from the middle 
of January to the end of February than at any other time 
of the year; but their movements are largely governed by 
the weather. If the weather be fine and open, they do not 
show so early, but sit out at sea.” This has been the case in 
the present mild season, and great though the number is 
which may now be seen upon the lake, it does not represent a 
fifth part of the flock collected in the severe weather of the 
same date in 1895. Both wild-duck and widgeon leave the 
lake at night to feed in the vast stretch of creeks, samphire, 
salt-marshes, and half-reclaimed land which lends such strange 
beauty to the line of shore between Wells and Blakeney. In 
their choice of the hour of departure, these two species, so alike 
in form and in their habits when in security, exhibit one of 
those unexplained differences in degree of caution in the 
avoidance of danger, which is one of the puzzles of the 
sportsman-naturalist. The wild-duck leave at dusk, and 
nightly risk the chance of a shot from the “gunners” waiting 
on the marshes at flight time. The widgeon wait till dark, 
and, except on moonlight nights, seldom lose any of their 
number to the gun. As the fowlers are tramping home across 
the flats they hear the widgeon “like gales of wind” rushing 
high over the marshes; but the flocks are invisible, except 
when the moon is for a moment darkened by “a misk o” 
ducks” flitting across its beams in the winter sky. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





SIR JULIAN GOLDSMID. 
[To THe EpitoR oF THR “SPEcTAToR,’’] 
Srr,—You are mistaken in thinking that Sir Julian Goldsmid 


fo a eas 
versity of London. His indomitable plack and endurance jn 
doing so when in the grip of mortal illness even equalled those 
of the late Sir George Jessel. On one occasion he wag carried 
up the stairs to preside at a meeting of the Senate, ang 
showed as alert an attention and commund of the businegs ag 
he could ever have done in his life, though he was, too evidently, 
a dying man.—I am, Sir, &c., 

An OLD MEMBER OF THE SENatz, 





THE PROBLEM OF ARCTIC LIFE. 
[To THe Epitor oF THE “ SrectaTor.”’] 


Sir,—As you and your readers seem to take great interest 
in natural history, I venture to attract your attention to the 
subject of life in the Antarctic Seas. In an article on “The 
Problem of Arctic Life,” which appeared in the Spectator of 
September 21st, 1895, the following passages occur :— 

“Granting that highly organised creatures can exist there, it 
is passing strange that they should consent to do so, or make a 
voluntary habitation in that hell of cold and darkness which 
Norse fancy imagined as a place of torment more appalling than 
the lake of liquid fire. One would have thought Arctic life must 
cease, because, even if possible, it was not worth living; that 
there would be a voluntary exodus of beasts, as of birds, before 
the winter setting of the sun; and the slower moving mammals. 
would go, to return no more.” 


As a curious puzzle, exactly reversing the idea in the fore. 
going sentence, allow me to give the following information. 
Between the Antarctic Circle and New Zealand lie severa} 
small groups of islands,—the Snares, the Traps, Antipodes, 
the Macquaries, the Aucklands, Campbell Island, Emerald 
Island, &c. Some of these are mere barren peaks of rock, 
some are partly covered with low scrub and grass, but almost 
all of them are nurseries of the sea-birds, which may be 
counted by thousands and tens of thousands on those 
lonely places. The penguins especially, in many species, and 
some of great size, use these islands as their breeding-places. 
When, during the summer, the eggs have been hatched and 
the young ones attended to, the younger generation is 
left on the nurseries, and the adults set out for the lands 
around the South Pole. They leave in autumn, thin and 
attenuated with the cares of their families, they go off 
for the winter to the clime of cold and ice, and they return 
six months afterwards, fat as butter, to their old haunts. 
Their squadrons cover the sea for miles, swimming abreast in 
long columns. 

When one part of the bird-army strikes the first regular 
resting-place, it appears as if the word was passed along, and 
the proper inhabitants of the spot collect and take posses- 
sion; the others wheeling their lines right and left round 
the obstruction and still pushing northward toward their 
usual summer homes. The adult birds mount the rocks, 
push the youngsters of last year out into the sea, and drive 
them off the beaches. Then the regular bréeding business 
begins again. The curious part of the migration is that the 
birds go to what we suppose to be a place of solid ice and 
intense cold in which to winter; but I cannot help surmising 
that behind the great fringe of ice-cliffs which gird the Ant- 
arctic continent, there must be many pleasant bays and fiords 
wherein the penguins fish and fatten. 


It may interest you to know that the great penguin of the 
Southern Circle, standing with its head as high as a man’s 
waist, hatches its eggs in a peculiar manner. These are not 
laid upon the ground and brooded on after the manner of 
most birds’ eggs. The female lays two large eggs. The first 
she hands over to the male-bird, the other she keeps. The 
egg is held on the upper surface of the large flat feet, and is 
pushed up under the waistcoat of thick feathers. It is there 
held close to the body, whose warmth gradually vitalises the 
young bird. So tenacious are the parent-birds of this grip, 
that if you knock one of them over, it will fall over on its 
back with its feet stuck stiffly out, still clutching the egg to 
its body. 

Sir James Hector, F.R.S., has just returned from a trip 
among these islands. He will have many interesting things 
to tell scientific men concerning the geology of these little- 
known localities. Hoping that you will pardon my troubling 
you with a letter from such a place as the Antipodes, I am, 
Sir, &e., EpWArD TREGEAR. 





never exercised his functions as Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 





Wellington, New Zealand, November 21st, 1895. 
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THE RED CLIFFS OF DEVON. 
]To THe Epiror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 


$1r,—In the interesting paper on “ The Red Cliffs of Devon,” 
in the Spectator of January 11th, the writer alludes to the 
« precious finds” sometimes picked up at their base. It may 
be worth while to tell of one, not mentioned in the above 
paper, of which a fu!l account was given by Dr. D. Morris, of 
Kew, in Nature, for November 21st, 1895. In one of the 
smaller curves which together make up Bigbury Bay, between 
Yealm Head and Bolt Tail, a chance passer-by, in November, 
1°87, had the good luck to see in a small drift of weed and 


shingle on the sand, a sea-borne, unknown fruit. It was of | 


about the size and texture of a walnut ; but instead of having 
only two divisions, there were five, with a neat pentagon at 
the top. The fruit, white and worn with long exposure to sea 
and sun, was shown to Professor Oliver, who recognised 
its identity with a few specimens that had been picked 
up on the coast of Jamaica, and sent to Kew; and 
the new find was added to the Kew collection of Drift- 
iruits. But although the fruit itself had been figured 
and described by botanists for nearly three hundred years, yet 
the tree bearing it remained unknown until 1889, when, by 
comparison with drawings made by Criger in 1861, it was 
made evident that this was the fruit of Sacoglottis Amazonica, 
known in Trinidad, where the tree is very rare, as Cojon de 
Burro. The Devonshire specimen, which remains the only one 
found on this side of the Atlantic, now reposes in a special 
bottle in the No. 1 Museum in Kew Gardens; and its history 
is supposed to be as follows: That it grew ona tree on the 
borders of the Amazon River, and was brought down by flood- 
waters and launched in the Atlantic; that, coasting at first 
along the northern shores of South America, it was borne by 
the circuitous course of the gulf-stream, and at last stranded 
in the little bay where it was found. On looking at a map 
one sees what admirable catching-grounds for Atlantic waifs 
and strays must be made by the separate cusps of that large 
Bigbury Bay, which, as a whole, faces south-west; and this 
note is written in the hope of inducing the snappers-up of 
unconsidered trifles to search there.—I am, Sir, &¢., 
Ei Eis 





DOG-STORIES. 
[To Tux Epiror or THE * SpecTATOR,”] 


§1r,—We have in the house a Russian poodle who bears the 
name of ‘Teuffel,’ and never did dog better deserve his 


patronymic, assuming that the arch-enemy of mankind | 


possesses that cunning which Mephistopheles displays. That 
the dog is capable of malingering—hobbling now on one leg, 


now on another, whenever the fit takes him, but ready at any | 
moment to rush out of the open door—is admitted by all, from | 


the veterinary surgeon downwards, but his latest exploit seems 
the very acme of canine “ Mephistophelism.” He has a mania 
for scratching at a certain garden some two miles from his 
home, which garden forms one of a row facing a Reading 


street, and differing in no way from a hundred others, except | 


in its being singularly tidy and well-kept. From this evil 
purpose apparently nothing will turn him. 
servant took the culprit for his usual walk, and missed him a 
mile or so from the scene of his misdoing. At once my 
servant gave chase, and choosing the most direct route, 
arrived at the scene of action in advance of the fugitive. He 
had not, however, long to wait, for in a few moments the dog 
Was seen coming stealthily and limping round the corner of a 
by-street. He first looked into a butcher’s shop, but this 
was evidently a blind, for he then made straight for the garden 
in question, the gate of which he found fastened. He then 
proceeded along the street, trying the various gates till at 
length he found one open. Through the garden he made bis 


way, and across the others, climbing or getting through | 
intervening railings till he reached his goal. But then came | 


the dénouement of the story, for my servant rushed across the 


street and caught the miscreant just as the scratching opera. | 


tion was about to begin; and speedy retribution followed. But 


what is to be done with this hardened criminal who has | 
already caused me sleepless nights, but who is aangintiiy: | 


attractive in his sheer naughtiness? Have any of your 


Sir, &c., W. H. Kenrick. 


Recently my | 


readers bad a similar experience of canine eccentricity ?—Lam, 


The Vicarage, Caversham, Reading. 


(To tae Epiror or Tue “Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—A few weeks ago an incident occurred to me in con- 
nection with a Scotch collie that is remarkable in its singu- 
larity, and that, in my opinion, demonstrated that the animal 
possessed a reflective mind in a pre-eminent degree. I had 
walked from the Newport landing-pier to the public road. I 
required to turn a corner or acute angle to go west of the public 
road. I was just doing so, when a Scotch collie came rushing 
along in full chase after another dog. The collie collided with 
my foot and leg, accidentally getting a blow that would cause 
it some pain. It kept straight on its course, however. I 
| proceeded in the opposite direction, and the incident vanished 
from my mind. When about four hundred yards on my way, 
I was startled by the angry yelping and snarling of the collie. 
It attempted to snap at my heels, but it was easily beaten off. 
The collie had failed to catch the dog after which it had 
started. Evidently the pain of the collision had reminded 
it that it had a grievance against me, and it attempted to 
square accounts without the slightest delay. This was ratio- 
cination, reflection, and action following each other with 
logical and marvellous rapidity. The collie was a Nemesis 
of jastice. It had been maltreated without cause, and it was 
to mete out condign punishment to the culprit. Query :— 
Was the collie, with more reflection, capable of being con- 
vinced the collision was an accident? If so, would it have 
abandoned retributive punishment ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Newport, Life. JOHN OGILVY. 





A CAT-STORY. 

[To THz Epiror ov tHe “ SpecTator,’’] 
S1r,—Reading as I do with much interest the dog and cat 
stories in the Spectator, I think the following instances of intel- 
ligence and sagacity that have come under my own observation 
may be welcomed by true lovers of those domestic friends. A 
| dog that has been in my possession only a year (boasting, alas ! 
of no pedigree, but far more intelligent than his predecessor, a 
black Spitz of high degree) is addicted to roving habits on fine 
mornings as soon as the servants open the hall-door. On 
damp or foggy mornings he refuses to get up. Shortly after 
he took up his abode here, he stayed out on two occasions for 
eight or nine hours, thereby causing anxiety to his invalid 
mistress, who, knowing ‘ Prince’s’ habit of chasing every 
vehicle, feared that he had met with an untimely end. On 
the second occasion we remonstrated with the dog, as 
| with a human being; his “leave of absence” was stopped for 
| two mornings, and on the morning of his release he was 
seriously lectured, also threatened with a whipping unless he 
returned to breakfast. From that day to this—now six 
| months ago— Prince’ has never failed to put in an appear- 
ance when we come down to breakfast, even if inclined to 
take another “constitutional” immediately afterwards. He 
gives daily fresh proofs of understanding perfectly all con- 
versation about himself. In this household is a cat who has 
discovered an ingenious mode of entrance in the evening 
when he returns from his strolls. Shortly after dusk on suc- 
cessive evenings the cook was puzzled when, on hearing a 
| gentle ring at the area-bell, she opened the door to find no 

one visible. The ring being too quiet for that of a mischievous 

urchin running past, she concealed herself at the time the 

bell usually rang. She then found ‘ Blackie,’ the cat, gently 

rubbing himself along the inside of the area-railings till he 

produced a vibration of the chain, when he would run down 
| and glide quietly past the servant who came to open the back- 
| door.—I am, Sir, &e., A. M. G. 














POETRY. 





ARBITRATION. 

He cum and punched me on the nose, and he punched me in 
the eye, 

And either luvly horgan luk’d swollen and awry ; 

And Marianne, she looked at me with a disdainfual air, 

And sed, “ Where is yer sperrit, John? Ye’re not the man ye 
were.” 

Then my old friend cum back to me, and, smiling, stretched 
his hand, 

Sez he, “I never meant no harm, as of course you'll under- 
stand: 
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And on yer mind, and in yer heart, if any doubt remain, 
Let’s go to harbitrashun, John, and make all straight again.” 


Sez I, “ My young friend, William, Sir, yer words is kind an’ 
true; 

An harbitrashun’s good for them whose nose is not askew; 

But first (I luks to Marianne) we’ll o’ this chap be rid, 

And then for harbitrashun !” and—I went for him, I did. 


Then off with coats, we laid ’m down; we punched each other 
sore ; 

We punched each other all that day, till we could punch no 
more : 

Then we agreed to harbitrate, he, William, and me, Jobn: 

But a thief had cum and stole our coats, and—Marianne was 


gone! 
A. G. B. 








ART. 


ee 
THE OLD MASTERS.—I. 
REALISM AND DECORATION. 

AN exhibition containing Rousseau and Corot, Delacroix and 
Millet, Turner and Constable, Watteau and Gainsborough, 
Tintoretto and Titian, Holbein and Leonardo, and so on 
through the schools, displays picture-making ideas in a very 
extended view. If the gradual growth of the full expression 
of visual reality and its flower in the conception of impres- 
sionistic vision is illustrated, so also, through all its trans- 
formations, is the eternal decorative check upon natural 
vision,—the laws that make a picture not any kind of look at 
nature, however interesting and impressive, but a pictrre. 

A picture represents an act of vision, but it is also a piece 
of furniture. Gentlemen, it is true, who cultivate the arts of 
furniture, are wont to allude with scorn to “ the easel picture.” 
They appear not to observe how much, at its point of greatest 
absorption in the vision rendered, and of least attachment to 
a useful fabric, the picture retains of purely decorative origin 
and warrant. A moment’s attention directed to the con- 
sideration of the frame brings this out convincingly. A 
picture is a framed vision. Moreover, the frame is almost 
invariably rectangular. What is the reason of this? 

A square or rectangle is not the natural shape of the field 
of vision. That field takes an irregular shape according to 
our interest in the objects looked at; but the normal shape of 
our disinterested view of nature is a rough oval more than 
twice as long horizontally as it is vertically. But picture- 
frames, instead of habitually approaching this shape, or 
altering with the irregularities of this field caused by interest, 
remain obstinately rigid, and such variations as they have 
undergone in history are due to reasons outside of the natural 
action of the eye when simply enjoying the look of things. 

The reason, of course, for this rectangular shape is archi- 
tectural. A picture is the decoration either of a panel or of 
a page; the character of the plan and elevations of a building 
make the panels of a room usually rectangular, and con- 
venience shapes the page of a book in like fashion. If we 
find circular pictures, it is probably because circular panels 
were used in the spandrils of architecture with round-topped 
arches, as in the Hospital of the Innocents at Florence, or in 
other parts of the same kind of architecture. This at once, 
it may be noted, raised problems that react upon vision, 
because in a kind of painting that is strongly dependent on 
line, vertical figures, architecture, the level horizon were 
sympathetic with a rectangular shape in the frame; but 
in those “tondos,” or round frames, Raphael and Botti- 
celli had to put forth a wealth of cunning to accom- 
modate their figures to the bounding circle. In Gothic 
architecture, the top of the panel was frequently arched, 


and the pointed arch always made a difficulty for the designer, | 


because it is a “left” shape,—that is to say, the fun for the 
Gothic designer lay in developing his arch-form rather than 
in considering the space it left to be filled. Then, again, we 
find occasional oval frames, but these, I take it, derive from 
miniature frames, because for a brooch or locket an oval goes 
more gently with the lines of the body, and has no painfully 
sharp corners. Invented for this reason, the oval was enlarged 
to picture size, and we find Murillo, Hogarth, Gainsborough, 
and others inclosing portraits in a painted oval, while the 
canvas and outer frame remain square. Now, in these artists 











LS 
there was probably a half-sense that for the visual boundary 
of a bust portrait an oval shape was not unreasonable in itself 
that it vaguely corresponded with an impression of the eye, 
They therefore filled in the architectural corners of the frame 
mechanically, a not very satisfactory device. 

But the same device, more cunningly disguised, is to be 
found in the work of other painters—landscape painters ag 
one might expect;—for the painter of interiors and of por. 
traits is ruled a good deal by the structural verticals 
and horizontals of a room. A landscape painter, unlesg 
his trees are very vertical and his horizon very flat, is legg 
naturally induced, while his eye is freely ranging, to accept the 
square frame. He must become aware of this when he makes 
sketches, because their shape is a direct statement of the 
spot of his chief interest inthe scene. But there are still the 
corners of his paper or his canvas to fill in, and he does thig, 
if he is a Claude, by framing in his subject with masses of 
foliage, of shadow, of buildings, drowned in tone: so that the 
eye leaps from them at the focus of the picture. 

This nascent impressionism is illustrated without disguise 
in what we call vignettes. Here we have the spot, of irregular 
but roughly round or oval shape, stating merely the amount 
and shape of the eye’s chief interest in the picture field. The 
white page keeps its normal shape, and the exact position ang 
scale of the drawing on this field, mean a great deal to the 
designer, because, properly adjusted, the page stands for the 
whole size of the picture-field. Moreover, unlike the “ tondo*” 
designer, the vignette maker can still design freely in the 
vertical and horizontal sense, because the limits of the page 
remain. But take it all in all, the vignette is the most extreme 
step taken by the designer’s art in upsetting the architectural 
shape of our pictures. A Rembrandt vignettes the light 
upon his sitter within the frame, and of the great masters 
departs most from architectural feeling. Velazquez had 
several devices. The Surrender of Breda proves by the 
design of its lances how he enjoyed reinforcing the upright 
sense of the frame, and his method here of focussing the 
dramatic interest was to contrast the stooping gestures of 
the two principal figures with the prevailing verticals, and 
also by the extra finish and silvery tone of Spinola’s face, to 
differentiate him from his browner companions. In Las 
Meninas there is a trace of the same method, since the rouge 
and powder of the central figures is handled so as to single 
them out. But also the subtle method, so well described by 
Mr. Stevenson, is employed of modelling the surroundings of 
the central group in such a way that the eye skims and slips 
till it reaches them. The modern who has developed this 
proceeding with most subtlety is Degas. Over a foreground 
occupied by large near figures, he will lead the gaze by the 
blurred definition proper to objects out of focus, till it 
reaches the spot of keenest interest. It is the impressionist, 
in a word, who solves this long covert quarrel between a con- 
centred interest and an architectural frame, by following the 
natural procedure of the eye when it looks at a field inclosed 
by a rectangular frame,—as, for example, at a view out of a 
window. 

So much for the decorative check on the shape of im- 
pressions. Architecture, affecting even the moveable panel, 
requires the rectangular frame, and the sensitive designer 
finds his interior shapes as well controlled down to their 
smallest constituents. No less exacting in range of tone 
and modelling is this kind of furniture. It overhauls the 
natural vision as strictly in these respects. A panel is not only 
square, but flat; it is part of a wall; the representation of 
depth by overmodelling and too great gradation of tone wilt 
not only destroy this sense by pretending to substitute az 
illusion, but will destroy the decorative effect of colour by 
breaking it up too much, and by putting in the place of colour 
patches side by side, the idea of this here,and that away behind 
it. With masters of strong decorative feeling, therefore, 
modelling is not carried out to an extreme; with Velazquez. 


' Manet, and Mr. Whistler, modelling is to some extent a fein? 


of the sculpturesque solidity of real modelling; it is kept 
within picture limits. 

I must not stop to develop this, because I wish to reach 4 
third point suggested by the exhibition at Burlington 
House. The colour of a picture, a somewhat different thing 
from the colours in a picture, and also its pitch ef tone, are 
dictated by the furniture company. In their earlier phase, 
ruled a good deal by illuminations on one hand, by painted 
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reliefs on the other, pictures exhibit a somewhat barbaric 
apprehension of colour. The idea is to give to each colour 
an extreme separate brilliance and richness, like jewels. 
There is an art of jewel arrangement, but this kind of colour 
jiffers from the more organised notion of variations within 
one prevailing colour or evelope,—blue and red within yellow, 
for instance. The growth of this idea is accompanied by a 
technical change. To give extreme brilliance, a white ground 
ig useful that will shine through, and the white page of the 
missal was well represented by a white plaster or priming for 
the painting. A soberer notion of harmony by subordination 
ig aided by procedure from a general ground of one colour 
and lower tone. This method is also less antagonistic to 
vision while the picture is being made, since a white ground 
falsifies the value of colours so long as it is uncovered. Then 
the question, not perhaps directly asked, but instinctively 
answered, arises,—Shall this ground be warm or cold, or, to 
put it roughly, brown or blue? The painter of flesh 
will lean to a brown foundation, so as to get a pervading 
warmth in his colour, and if he does not start from brown 
will unite his picture in a warm tonality by surface glazings. 
When pictures are associated with warm marbles and stuffs, 
and still more when they hang against resonant dark wood, 
the decorative sense of keeping will reinforce this ten- 
jency. Hence we find the golden Venetian tonality passing 
into the more absolute brown of Rembrandt and his 
aumerous followers to our own time. These even banish 
the blue variation within brown from their pictures; Velaz- 
yuez himself minimises it. By the time of Reynolds and 
Gainsborough it becomes a question whether blue may take a 
central place in a composition, and Gainsborough’s carefully 
toned and warmed blue is a hedging answer in the Blue Boy 
(No. 129). It is only in modern painting, chiefly landscapes, 
that the blue tonality, which has quite as strong a justifica- 
tion in nature, has been introduced. The blue picture is the 
most startling modern innovation, and reveals at once the 
strength of the previous mahogany polish convention. One 
master, Puvis de Chavannes, has seen its suitability for the 
decoration of the chill gray stone of public buildings. Beside 
his panel in the Pantheon the pictures of other painters on a 
brown foundation betray the fact that they belong, as furni- 
ture, to another setting. 


If we glance round the walls of the present show we find 
Turner conspicuously departing from the decorative furniture 
tradition of tone around him. Constable, whatever they may 
say, retained the “ brown tree,” if not the brown tree of Sir 
George Beaumont. Turner, influenced by his experience of 
transparent water-colour on white paper, reverted to some- 
thing like an earlier procedure in his strain of colour over a 
ground of white paint. The Preraphaelites did the same, but 
reverted also to the jewel treatment of colour without tonality. 
With Turner there was a deeper game on hand. He aimed at 
approaching nearer by this means to the dazzling pitch of 
real light, and for this gave up the magnificent orthodox 
manner of his earlier style, fairly represented here by Conway 
Castle (No. 33). A landscape painter is always faced by the 
difficulty of the break in tone between the mass of sky 
and the mass of land cutting his picture in two. In Conway 
Castle the brown masses of land and building prevail, and 
as in the Shipwreck and Calais Pier the sky is subdued 
and broken by balancing masses of heavy cloud. When, as 
in the two Roman pictures (No. 8 and No. 12), he fastened 
on the bright sky, he felt that all the land must key up 
in tone to accord with this. What he did not do, and what 
makes these pictures so disagreeable in colour, was to carry 
one or the other tonality throughout. He brings in 
patches of a terrible siena-brown in his foreground, and is 
capable of combining this with an ill-tempered blue in his 
sky. Fullof beauties as they are, such pictures are incoherent 
in themselves, and doubly so among neighbours carried out 
on the ancient principle. It may be noted that during the 
heyday of transparent water-colour, by a true enough decora- 
tive instinct, water-colour drawings painted and mounted in 
white were allotted to drawing-rooms whose papers and 
hangings were light in tone. They were to that extent 
appropriate furniture; while the brown oil-picture was hang 
in the dining-room with its dark paper that approached panel- 
ling in tone. The cool, light-toned picture of many moderns 
calls for a corresponding setting, and the too prevalent con- 
fusion of tonalities with intrusions of raw white, for which 





Turner’s unlucky ventures gave precedent, will fit into no 
setting at all. The painter of pictures, even of “ easel 
pictures,” must bear in mind the kind of room on whose 
walls they are to hang. 

D.S. M. 


{Erratom.—In the article on “Spanish Art at the New 
Gallery, II.,” p. 52, line 41, for “and could not draw them,” read 
“and could draw them.”’] 











BOOKS. 


Rae Heats 

MISS BALFOUR IN AFRICA.* 
Ir is seldom that a woman, on essaying the ordeal of print, 
practises such rigorous restraint as the author of this 
exceedingly genial record of South African travel. “Ihave 
thought it advisable,” writes Miss Balfour in her preface, “to 
leave out almost all reference to the various political and 
social problems which naturally presented themselves in the 
different countries which we visited, as well as descriptions of 
towns, mines, and other subjects which have either been 
described before, or would require much more knowledge than 
can be hastily acquired by a passing visitor like myself, to do 
justice to.” Miss Balfour has no sympathy with impressionist 
travellers of the type satirised by Artemus Ward in the title 
of one of his burlesque lectures, “ Sixty Minutes in Africa ;” 
and we cannot pay her a better compliment than by expressing 
our regret that she should have adhered so loyally to the 
principles laid down in the passage quoted above. Still, in 
spite of the restricted nature of this record, it furnishes un- 
commonly good and, at the moment, exceedingly opportune 
reading, since a good deal of the ground traversed coincides 
with the scenes where history has been made in the last three 
weeks. 

Miss Balfour and her fellow-travellers left for the Cape in 
the spring of 1894, with the intention of travelling through 
Matabeleland and Mashonaland by waggon. On reaching 
Cape Town they were embarrassed by a multiplicity of 
counsellors, but were fortunate in eventually securing an 
apparently ideal conductor in Mr. George Grey, who had lived 
for some time in Mashonaland and been through the 
Matabeleland campaign. As waggons had to be specially 
built for the needs of a party including two ladies, Miss 
Balfour and her companions turned this period of prepara- 
tion to excellent account by visiting the Orange Free State, 
Basutoland, Johannesburg and Kimberley, and finally set out 
on their “trek” at Mafeking—the starting-point of Dr. 
Jameson’s raid—on May 30th. The interim was well spent, 
and Miss Balfour’s descriptions of Cape scenery, Mr. Rhodes’s 
house at Rondebosch, an ostrich farm at Worcester, and the 
various modes of locomo tion adopted in Cape Colony, are ex- 
ceedingly fresh and entertaining. Onreaching Bloemfontein 
they were fortunate enough to arrive just in time for the 
annual opening of the Free State Parliament. It is worthy 
of note that, in spite of the patriarchal customs that prevail 
among the Dutch, women are allowed to attend the debates 
“without being separated by a grating as if they were 
Mahomedans as they are in England.” The President placed 
his carriage at their disposal, and they made the acquaintance 
of his sisters, one of whom informed them 4 propos of the recent 
flights of locusts, that “‘ many of the Boers refuse to take any 
steps to destroy the insects on the ground that, like the plagues 
of Egypt, they are the direct visitation of God.” The week 
spent in Basutoland is chronicled in one of the best chapters 
in the book, the extraordinary conformation of the hills and 
riverbeds being graphically portrayed both by pen, pencil, and 
camera. At the French Protestant Mission-station near 
Berea Mountain Miss Balfour had the curious experience of 
listening to a complimentary address, containing flattering 
allusions to the Irish policy of the Unionist Government, read 
by a Basuto boy in English, with a strong French accent! 
“The absence of clothes among the natives,” observes Miss 
Balfour, “is what seemed to distress the good sisters most,— 
more than the absence of Christian doctrines. The Fathers 
told us that they were now making no converts, and attributed 
their want of success in this respect partly to the apathetic 
attitude of the neighbouring chiefs, but still more to the fact 
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that no one could be admitted to the Church without abandon- 
ing polygamy. As wives are valuable property [all the more 
valuable, it appears, from their knowledge of the arts of 
spinning and weaving taught them by the nuns] the natives 
naturally dislike being limited to one, and having to repudiate 
the others.” Miss Balfour’s brief chapter on Johannesburg 
and Kimberley is chiefly notable for the following passage :— 
* More interesting even than goldmining is the present state 
of politics in the Transvaal : the ever-smouldering irritation of 
the English at the inequality of treatment they suffer under 
the Boers being ready to burst out into a blaze at the prospect 
of the commandeering for the war with the natives near 
Zoutpansberg.” From Kimberley the party travelled by rail to 
Vryburg, and then for ninety miles along a new railway line to 
where the waggons were awaiting them. These comprised a 
‘buck ” or transport waggon for the stores, one for the two 
ladies, and a third for the three gentlemen of the party, the two 
latter vehicles measuring 14 ft. by 6ft. and fitted with tilts, 
let-down beds, and lockers. The three waggons were drawn 
by teams of eighteen, fourteen, and twelve oxen respectively, 
while a “spider,” or buggy drawn by four mules, completed 
the list of vehicles. Miss Balfour’s account of the start is 
highly amusing. The jolting was terrific, everything was 
higgledy-piggledy, and everybody depressed and dissatisfied. 
And it is obvious that a great deal of discomfort continued 
to be the portion of the travellers throughout the whole of the 
“trek.” The water-supply for ablations was often miserably 
scanty; while for drinking purposes it was seldom inviting. 
The harness was constantly giving way, poles smashing, and 
waggons getting fast in mud-holes. But the beauty of the 
scenery, the constant interest of their surroundings, and the 
slight spice of peril due to the proximity of lions, soon recon- 
ciled the party to the inevitable disagreeables of their mode 
of progression. “ The general view over the country,” writes 
Miss Balfour, after “ trekking” for about five weeks, “is that 
we are crazy tocome. People cannot believe that we are not 
utterly bored with waggon-travelling. On the contrary, I 
find one gets to suit oneself more and more to the situation, 
and, except for the dust and dirt and the hurry, there are 
very few drawbacks to the life.” Although they never came 
to close quarters with any lions, there was no lack of 
milder sensations on their journey. One of the party 
got lost on the veldt,—luckily, only for a few honrs; 
near Buluwayo, they passed the scene of the two fights 
between the Chartered Company’s forces and the Mata- 
bele, and obtained a vivid description from their pilot, 
who had been present at both; they visited the wonderful 
remains at Zimbabye, and paid a visit to Chipanga’s kraal. 
At Beira some of the party returned by steamer to the Cape, 
but Miss Balfour made her way to Zanzibar vii Mozambique 
and the German port of Dar-es-Salaam. Of the last-named 
town Miss Balfour gives a picture which throws a flood of 
light on the cast-iron methods of German Colonial adminis- 
tration :-— 

“The town is a remarkable production to be the work of only 
three years, but somehow it looks more like a German watering- 
place than anything else; and in the European quarter there is 
hardly any sign of trade or business going on. One cannot help 
contrasting it with such a place as Buluwayo, where you have a 
few mud huts,a few iron roofs, officials in shirt-sleeves, and a 
general air of bustle and ‘ go-aheadness,’ work being paramount 
and appearances ignored. Here, on the contrary, are many large 
buildings, concrete roads, ornamental gardens, officers in spotless 
uniforms, much clicking of heels and bowing, but nothing else. 
The resemblance to a watering-place is not lessened by 
the presence of a kiosk in the public gardens, which we 
thought was meant for a band, and approached accordingly. 
Then we concluded that it was really an open-air court 
of justice, and that either the Germans must be very strict 
or the natives exceedingly lax in their ideas of law and order, 
for the place was crammed with culprits, and we did not see one 
let off. It was also a shock to our English ideas to see numbers 
of native women working on the roads, and being driven to their 
work by a white man carrying a large raw-hide whip. I became 
daily more astonished at the number of convicts or prisoners. 
Everywhere you came upon gangs of four to eight—often women 
~—chained together by the necks, and hounded along by a black 
policeman or soldier. I should think there were fewer prisoners 
- all the Chartered Company’s territory than in this one little 

own.” 

This is not a pleasant picture, but testimony to its accuraey is 
forthcoming in a variety of quarters. The German comic papers 
never fail to emphasise the contrast between naked savages 
and German soldiers in elaborate uniforms, As for the dearth 
of trade or business it is only necessary to refer our readers 





to the remarkable article recently published in the German 
Nation, in which a German merchant describes the facilities 
for commercial enterprise held out in Sumatra, a Dutch 
possession, and turned to good account by himself, becanse 
no such facilities exist in any single German colony. But of 
all the remarks in this charming record of a most interesting 
journey, none has impressed us more than the following ;— 
After surmising that “ants” is probably a wrong name to 
apply to the creatures that make the enormous so-called ant. 
heaps in Mashonaland, Miss Balfour continues, “ As a rule, 
no one in South Africa can tell you the name of any natural 
object, but if they do give a name it is generally wrong.” An 
exception should probably be made in favour of minerals; 
otherwise Miss Balfour’s observation is probably only too true, 
Where nineteen people out of twenty are consumed with the 
auri sacra fames, they have neither the time nor the inclina. 
tion to master the nomenclature of the fauna or flora of a 
country. It only remains to be added that the value and 
attractiveness of the book is greatly enhanced by a number 
of admirable sketches from the pen of the author. 





THE RIVIERA, ANCIENT AND MODERN.* 

Tue works of M. Charles Lenthéric, in their original French 
version, have been favourably known for many years to the 
cultivated minority of travellers and residents on the French 
Riviera. The volume, now brought within reach of the ever. 
widening circle of British tourists, appeared nearly twenty 
years ago under its French title, La Provence Maritime. To 
Dr. West—to whom the work of translating it was evidently 
a labour of love—must at once be accorded the high praise of 
having combined faithfulness to the original French with a 
vigorous and pure English rendering. Some exception, how- 
ever, may be fairly taken to the English title. For it is 
somewhat misleading to apply the heading Riviera to a 
work which deals only with the French Riviera, and stops 
short at the Italian frontier. Up to the year 1860, the date 
of the annexation of Nice and Savoy to France, the Riviera 
was considered to begin, instead of ending, at the Italian 
frontier, then formed by the River Var. It was divided into 
“ Riviera di Ponente,” from the Var to Genoa, and “ Riviera 
di Levante,” extending from Genoa to Pisa. 

It would have been more correct to retain M. Lenthérie’s 
title, “ Maritime Provence.” The volume under review is, in 
fact, as stated by M. Lenthéric in his preface to the French 
edition, a continuation of Les Villes Mortes du Golfe de Lyon, 
by the same author, carrying on his investigation of the 
French shores of the Mediterranean from Marseilles, where 
the other volume left off. M. Lenthéric being by profession 
“ Ingénieur en Chef des Ponts et Chaussées du Departement 
du Gard,” possesses exceptional qualifications, and enjoys 
unusual opportunities of examining professionally the physieal 
features of the south of France. But M. Lenthéric is a great 
deal more than a mere engineer. Himself a Provencal, he has 
thrown himself with the proverbial ardour of his countrymen 
into the pursuit of the history and archology of his native 
Provence. 

Although figures, measurements, soundings of river and sea 
bottoms, and examination of the geological formations of the 
Mediterranean sea-board between Marseilles and Vintimiglia, 
form a large portion of M. Lenthéric’s pages, the unscientific 
reader is carried along without any sense of weariness over 
matter which might be dull if less skilfully treated. But 
M. Lenthéric, having something of the poet and philosopher 
about him, contrives to give imaginative and human touches 
to the dead matter he is treating of, rendering his works 
eminently readable throughout. Take, for instance, his 
reference to the Mediterranean,—a passage so beautiful in the 
original French, that it reflects credit on the translator to 
have preserved something of its beauty in the English version : 
“ The great sea alone continues, as it was in the first ages of 
the world. At one time its waters die in ripples on the beach ; 
at another, lashed into fury by the tempest, they beat upon 
the shore in mournful harmony with the woes of which they 
have been the unconscious witness, as they did when the 
world was young; but it knows no other change.” Dealing 
as his work does, in the first instance, with the physical 
features and geology of the French Riviera, M. Lenthério has 
been well advised to supply a lavish amount of maps and plans, 
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executed in a style beyond all praise. Of these there are no 

less than nine in the single crown-octavo volume under review. 

When we come to the classical matter contained in The 

Riviera, Ancient and Modern, it is not difficult to see that M. 

Lenthéric is not quite so much at home as in the demesne 

of physics. But on to his Ecole Polytechnique training 

he bas grafted a very considerable amount of classical 
study, and generally acquits himself fairly also in this field. 

It is perhaps not surprising that Greek appears to bave more 

attraction for M. Lenthéric than Latin, as the Mediterranean 

Littoral, both east and west of Marseilles, of which our author 

is so enamoured, retains so much of its original Greek 

character. Had M. Lenthéric’s Riviera been originally pre- 
pared for English readers, he would have done well to reduce 
the disproportionate amount of space taken up in this volume 
by the protracted notices of places, like Tauroentum, on the 
coasts between Marseilles and Toulon. After devoting fifty 
pages to Tauroentum, M. Lenthéric somewhat naively remarks 

(p. 122), “ The tourist knows nothing of it, and there is no 

inducement to take him thither.” In the chapter which 

follows that on Tauroentum, M. Lenthéric seems to us to 
have gone unnecessarily out of his way to give us a life of 

Mahomet, as a preliminary to his account of the occupation 

of the Mountains of the Moors by the Saracens. 

It is in his Roman history that M. Lenthéric is most 
defective. We read, for instance, on p. 17:—** According to 
the testimony of Julius Cesar (Bell. Gall. passim), the coast 
was occupied, at the time of his landing in Gaul, almost 
exclusively by semi-barbarous tribes, and civilisation had 
reached it only here and there, where the Pheenicians and the 
Ionian Greeks had established their trading ports.” 

Now, as a matter of fact, Julius Cesar did not landin Gaul 
at all, as he invariably crossed and recrossed the Cottian 
or Graian Alps, between the Cisalpine and Transalpine 
Provinces, over both of which his proconsular jurisdiction ex- 
tended. In the next place, in the very first chapter of the 
“Bellum Gallicum,” Ciesar writes of “ the civilisation and re- 
finement of our Province,” the identical region referred to in 
the passage quoted above as generally uncivilised. 

Neither is M. Lenthéric entirely satisfactory in his special 
chapter on the Aurelian way, to the passage of which, along 
the Riviera, he constantly reverts. In fact, he contra- 
dicts himself on consecutive pages (pp. 26-27) in his account 
of the course of the famous “ Via Aurelia” through the 
Esterel mountains. At the foot of p. 26, we read “that the 
Aurelian way wound as a Corniche road, round the steep cliffs 
of the Esterel, following as near as possible the same route 
as is taken at the present day by the Coastguard of the 
Customs.” Halfway down p. 27, we are startled to find: 
“Hence it turned sharp round to the west, ascended the 
Col of the Sainte Baume at a height of 180 metres, passed by 
the side of the Hermitage, descended the valley.” Thus M-. 
Lenthéric takes the road both round by the sea and over the 
Col into an interior valley of the Esterel. On p. 24, referring 

to the passage of the Aurelian way by La Turbie, we read :— 
“ At that spot it was joined by a branch of the ancient Julian 
way, which crossed the valley of the Trebbia (Plaisintin), and 
whose course is shown by numerous milestones found in the 
territory of Nice.” Here M. Lenthéric is quite hopelessly 
vague where extreme precision is called for. As none of 
his admirable maps extend beyond the Italian frontier, we 
unfortunately get no light whatever thrown on M. Lenthéric’s 
view of the geographical position of the River Trebbia, in- 
definitely mentioned as if it were connected with the territory 
of Nice. 

If by the Julian way, the Via Julia Augusta—the great 
road constructed by Augustus after his final subjugation of 
the Ligurian and Alpine tribes—is intended, M. Lenthéric 
should have explained that the Via Julia Augusta was the true 
Roman name of the great highway between Spain and Rome, 
being identical with the road, which throughout its course 
the French miscall Via Aurelia. To this latter appellation, the 
coast-road from Rome through Tuscany to Luni (the Roman 

fortress of Luna), near Spezia, is only entitled. The Via 
Julia Augusta left the coast at Vada Sabata (Vado near 
Savona), crossed the Apennines to pass by Piacenza, Rimini, 
Arezzo, on this apparently erratic course to Rome. As 
P.avenza lies at the junction of the Po and the Trebbia, which 
is there crossed by the Via Julia Augusta, we get the explan- 


In a work that is generally so entertaining and instructive, it 
is a thankless task to have to point out defects, which but 
slightly detract from its value as a delightfal companion to 
the ordinary Riviera traveller. 





MR. STEVENSON’S POETRY.* 
Many of his friends and admirers, and perhaps even Mr. 
Stevenson himself, believed that his achievement in verse was 
by no means inconsiderable. Yet the greater public could 
never be induced to regard the author of Kidnapped asa poet, 
and resolutely refused to look upon his poems as anything but 
interesting experiments inrhyme. That there was an implied 
compliment in this neglect may fairly be upheld. They would 
not call him a minor poet, and they could not call him a great 
one, so they would not think of him as a poet at all. Though 
we are far from insensible to the subtle charm which Mr. 
Stevenson knew how to weave into his numbers, we cannot 
doubt that here, as so often, the public judged rightly. Mr. 
Stevenson was not a poet, and they knew it; and he knew that 
they knew it, or at any rate thought it, and hence he never 
approached them quite confidently or whole-heartedly when 
he used rhyme and measure as his medium. If anything abou: 
so remarkable an artist could be amateurish it was his verse. 
But though we side with the public in holding Mr. Stevenson 
not to have had the real poetic gift, we admit that we cannot 
claim the public’s happy franchise of giving no reasons for the 
faith that isin us. That which deems itself infallible—and 
public opinion certainly does that—need give no reasons for 
its judgments when it speaks ea cathedré; but the mere critic 
must be content to take lower grounds, and to produce argu- 
ments and facts in support of his contentions. The attitude 
of “ he wasn’t a poet, and there’s an end of it,” is not for him. 
No one can, of course, read Mr. Stevenson’s verse and not 
acknowledge that at any rate he had much that goes to make 
up poetry. Take his power of phrase-making. Nothing 
could be more attractive than the way in which he clothes his 
thoughts with melodious words. Take the delightful poem 
called “ The House Beautiful,” which begins,— 
«A naked house, a naked moor, 
A shivering pool before the door,” 
and so soon falls into the exquisite couplet,— 
“Yet shall your ragged moor receive 
The incomparable pomp of eve.” 
“The incomparable pomp of eve,” that is one of those phrases 
to which belong Charles Lamb’s remark on Landor’s eight- 
lined poem io Rose Aylmer,—* I lived on it for six months.” 
The remainder of the poem is hardly less delightful when it 
goes on to enumerate how the pageant of the hours and sea- 
sons shall enchant the house with beauty. ‘“ The cold glories 
of the dawn” shall be around it, while “the wizard moon” 
and “the army of the stars” shall add to its delights. Charm- 
ing, too, is the sober Puritanic ending, worthy of Vaughan, 
Herbert, or Quarles :— 
“To make this earth, our hermitage, 
A cheerful and a changeful page, 
God’s bright and intricate device 
Of days and seasons doth suffice.” 
But it was not merely in these touches of nature that Mr. 
Stevenson’s verse was so happy. He could on occasion im- 
port a human interest into his poems, which was both attrac- 
tive and original, or, rather, as original as anything can be in 
a literature like ours, We find this in the little nameless poem 
about the spring, which begins,— 
“It is the season now to go 
About the country high and low, 
Among the lilacs hand in hand 
And two by two in Fairyland.” 
Again, that very attractive little poem entitled “To H. F. 
Brown, written during a Dangerous Sickness,” has lines in it 
that haunt the fancy like the snatches of song in the 
Elizabethan dramatists. It is in these lines, referring at 
once to his illness and to his desire to visit Venice, he tells 
us how “his serener soul did these unhappy shores patrol,”— 
“ And wait with an attentive ear 
The coming of the gondolier.” 
But one might cover many pages with such extracts as these. 
Enough has been quoted to enforce the question, What is it 








* (1) The Works of Robert Louis Stevenson: Poetry. Edinburgh Edition. 
Printed by A. Constable, Kdinburgh; and sold by Chatio and Windus. 1895.—— 
(2.) A Child s Garden of Verses, By R. L, Stevenson. Iilustrated by Charles 
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prevents this from being poetry, or, rather, the writer of such 
verse from being a poet? We believe that the chief, perhaps 
the only, element of poetry which Mr. Stevenson lacks is that 
note of inevitability which all true poetry possesses,—the 
note which makes us understand what Milton meant when he 


spoke of— 
“'The Muse that lends 
Her nightly visitations unimplored ;” 


or what was in Mr. Watson’s mind when he speaks of the 
—_ 
i “ Who finds, not fashions, his numbers.” 
It is this note of inevitability, again, which makes us feel 
that the exact thought, or rather mood, expressed by the 
poet has and could have no expression but in poetry,— 
that poetry alone would give the true emotional representa- 
tion of the writer’s thought. Now in neither respect do we 
meet with this inevitability in Mr. Stevenson’s verse. We 
feel, to begin with, most distinctly that he has fashioned, not 
found, his verses, and indeed his inspiration. Still more do 
we find the lack of inevitability when we consider whether 
poetry alone could have given expression to the mood of the 
creator. Seldom, if ever, can we say that verse, and verse 
alone, could have been used to represent what he desired 
to represent. Mr. Stevenson’s poetry could not, perhaps, 
have been expressed better in prose, but certainly as well. 
There is nothing that seems to proclaim it as poetry through 
and through, or as unthinkable in prose. Curiously enough, 
we see this even in Mr. Stevenson’s most successful set of 
poems, A Child’s Garden of Verses. The art is charming, 
but it is not inevitable poetry, but merely an extraordi- 
narily clever analysis of a child’s mental attitude towards 
the external world set forth in a semi-dramatic form. A 
prose essay would not have done the work so originally, but 
still it could have done it. That, however, could not be said 
of Wordsworth’s “ Ruth.” Poetry, and nothing else, would 
there have conveyed to us the desired mood, mental and 
emotional. 

A curious feature of Mr. Stevenson’s verse which cannot fail 
to be noticed by any one who examines it closely and critically, 
is its essentially imitative character. Mr. Stevenson seems 
constantly to be borrowing some other bard’s harp and playing 
on it after the original master’s manner. Nodoubt the imitation 
is done with great tact and great discretion, and always with 
taste, but none the less the sense of imitation as opposed to 
originality is there. Mr. Stevenson in the attractive account 
which he has given us of how he formed his prose-style, 
narrates that he used to take some great writer—Hazlitt or 
Sir Thomas Browne—and then for weeks play what he 
calls “‘the sedulous ape,’—i.e, imitate till he had mastered 
the secret of the author’s style. In prose, no doubt, Mr. 
Stevenson succeeded in distilling by this process a wonderful 
and original style of his own. In his verse the last stage 
does not seem to have been reached,—the stage which blends 
the compound into a new thing, and does away with the 
feeling that it is a mere unassimilated mixture. In the 
verse signs of “the sedulous ape” process are always 
cropping up. For example, lines suggestive of Herrick, 
Marvell, and the seventeenth-century poets are constantly 
occurring, while echoes of Milton, Landor, Wordsworth, and 
even of Emily Bronté and Mr. F. Myers, assault the ear. It 
would not, of course, be fair to speak us if Mr. Stevenson’s 
verse is a mere mosaic of echoes. It is never that; but still 
one is perpetually reminded of the sound of other singers’ 
songs. Yet so well done is the work of imitation that no 
one with the sense of letters can fail to get a great deal of 
interest and delight out of Mr. Stevenson’s verse, if only for 
this reason. Suppose we had a series of studies in oil made 
by Stevens the sculptor, which contained attempts to paint 
now in the manner of Perugino, now of Mantegna, and again 
of Raphael, Correggio, and Guido, and the whole fine in 
workmanship. We should not call them great pictures, but 
they would interest us profoundly, partly on account of the 
man who executed them, but also for their own sake. 

We have based what bas already been written chiefly on 
Mr. Stevenson’s “‘ Underwoods” and the “Songs of Travel,” 
collected now for the first time. If, however, we take the 
verse where he was more or less bound to be original—i.e., his 
ballads—the failure to write real poetry, or, to put it in another 
way, verse on the same high level as his prose, the defect 
which comes from the want of inevitableness is extraordinarily 








apparent. The nature of the form employed made it impos. 
sible to hide his weakness and to seek shelter in “the perfection 
of that inestimable art ” which was his in the region of prose, 
Take “ Ticonderoga.” The subject is a magnificent one for a 
ballad, and the artifice and language beyond reproach ; and yet 
no one’s blood will ever be half as much stirred by it as, say, by 
“ Admiral Hozier’s Ghost,”—a composition, judged as litera. 
ture, so infinitely its inferior. “Heather Ale,” again, isa failure 
just where success might have been expected. One might 
have imagined Mr. Stevenson making a weird, half-magica} 
ballad almost equal to some of the old ballads of elf-land, but 
somehow the result is quite stiff; while in “Christmas at 
Sea” Mr. Stevenson again very palpably misses making a 
good sea-song. As for the Samoan ballads, one can only 
say that they are failures, in spite of the interesting loca} 
colour, the occasional beauty of the lines, and the capita} 
stories they tell. They are quite readable, but they are not 
good ballads. 

We must not leave our attempt to estimate Mr. Stevenson’s 
verse at its true worth without saying a word as to the ex- 
tremely pretty illustrated A Child’s Garden of Verses, just 
issued by Mr. John Lane. The pictures, which are by Mr. 
Charles Robinson, are often quite charming, and never inappro- 
priate to the half-elfish, half-realistic character of the verse. 
They are full of imagination; but it is an imagination in 
keeping with the thick-coming fancies of childhood. Though 
not the most elaborate, we may notice for special praise the 
two illustrations to the poem called “Foreign Children.” 
The tiny tail-piece of the little Indian, “Sioux or Crow,” 
is, in its way, perfect. It is, indeed, a real relief to find the 
illastrations so pleasant, for the book is after all one of rare 
merit. To turn its pages was almost enough to make the 
present writer regret that he had assailed Mr. Stevenson’s 
claim to be poet, and to retract all he had written. But, 
after all, poetry is poetry, and A Child’s Garden of Verses, 
though it shows us the working of a child’s mind by a delicious 
artifice of baby-rhymes, is not poetry, but merely very delicate 
criticism and analysis. C'est magnifique, mais ce n’est pas la 
guerre. Because we like poetry and because we like Mr. 
Stevenson’s verse, we must not assume that they are one and 
the same thing. No; poetry is something different from all 
this. Perhaps Mr. Stevenson half realised it himself when 
in his poem, “ To the Muse,” he tells us :— 

“ Resign the rhapsody, the dream, 
To men of larger reach ; 
Be ours the quest of a plain theme, 
The piety of speech. 
As monkish scribes from morning break 
Toiled till the close of light, 


Nor thought a day too long to make 
One line or letter bright, 


We also with an ardent mind, 
Time, wealth, and fame forgot, 

Our glory in our patience find 
And skim and skim the pot. 


Till last, when round the house we hear 
The evensong of birds, 

One corner of blue heaven appear 
In our clear well of words. 


Leave, leave it then, Muse of my heart, 
Sans finish and sans frame, 

Leave unadorned by needless art 
The picture as it came.” 





THE MAKERS OF MODERN ROME.* 
Mrs. OLIPHANT’s new book on Rome is in some ways more 
attractive than her well-known Makers of Florence, or than 
the fresher and less familiar Makers of Venice. It brings 
home to us once more the truth that among the cities of the 
world—to those who know the world’s history—Rome is and 
will remain supreme. Other cities may have a finer record in 
art, and may in modern times have more to do with civilisa- 
tion, and may now, and possibly in the future, have more 
influence on politics. The supremacy of Rome has some- 
thing of an ideal nature, and does not depend at all on 
present-day Governments, or on the opinions of one country 
or another. Her claims date, of course, from the past, 28 
the mother of the modern world; but in this ideal sense they 
are as strong now as they were in the Middle Ages, and to 
educated minds she must always hold a rank which gains no 





* The Makers of Modern Rome. In Four Books. By Mrs Oliphant. With Illus- 
trations by H. P. Rivére and Josenh Pennell. london: Macmillan and Oo 
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dignity from her being called the “capital of Italy.” If this 
idea is brought to the test”of logic and reality, no doubt it 
becomes what Mrs. Oliphant feels obliged to call it, “A 
strange principle a visionary and unreal claim . 

the strangest superstition ; ” but there are visions and super- 
stitions more powerful than facts, and Mrs. Oliphant’s own 
book is as strong a testimony to this as anything we have 
read for a long time. 

It is not an actual history of the city of Rome, though 
more delightful and more instructive than many histories. 
It is a series of studies of the most striking periods in the life 
of Rome, and the chief characters who influenced and acted 
in them, from the fourth to the sixteenth century, from Mar- 
cella and Paula to Pope Leo X. All through this time, of 
course, the history of the city of Rome is in great measure the 
history of Christianity, and also a strong series of proofs of 
its divine origin. For it seems as if no merely human in- 
vention could have lived through such times and borne such 
handling without being overwhelmed and destroyed. The 
picture grows gradually darker as the ages advance, and yet no 
one who fairly considers Leo XIII. can say that his Church is 
not greater now than in the days when the new St. Peter’s 
was built, three hundred years ago. 

Many people will find Mrs. Oliphant’s early chapters the 
newest and the most interesting in her present book. These 
“ honourable women not a few ” cannot be said to be familiarly 
known to any of us, except to those who have made a special 
study of the first centuries. It is difficult enough to realise 
Rome in those early Christian days, when, the first trials and 
persecutions being over, only a few old-fashioned and philo- 
sophical sort of people held back from the new religion, and 
when St. Jerome drew such stern pictures of the vanity and 
foily of men and women who were both fashionable and 
Christian. The women seem to have been specially incon- 
sistent; spending long hours before their mirrors, dressed 
with such stiff magnificence that they could hardly walk with- 
out help, their faces painted, and their hair arranged in towers. 
No wonder that a reaction began in a few nobler minds, and 
that Christianity soon had a worthier picture to show: 
Marcella, in plain dark garments in her palace on the Aven- 
tine, drawing round her all in Rome that was both good and 
beautiful, not repelling the young and gay by an artificial 
or conventual strictness, but simply living the life with a 
few like-minded friends, and sometimes honoured by the 
presence of Jerome himself. Students of that time know 
well the names of Paula and her daughter Eustochium, who 
followed Jerome to Bethlehem, and spent the rest of their 
lives in helping the master in his translations from the 
Scriptares. But the whole story of Marcella and her friends, 

and of the wonderful Melania and her journeys through the 
desert, is certainly unfamiliar, and Mrs. Oliphant tells it 
delightfully. It ends in tragedy, as most stories did in those 
days, alike for the city of Rome and her noblest inhabitants ; 
swept terribly away by one of those northern invasions 
which may be supposed to have been God’s scourges then. 

The following studies deal with ‘the Popes who made the 
Papacy,” Gregory the Great, Gregory VII., and his earlier 
life as the Monk Hildebrand, powerful as any Pope; passing 
on to Innocent III, to the greatness of whose character and 
influence Mrs. Oliphant hardly, perhaps, does full justice. She 
does not profess, it is true, to be a historian, and the impres- 
sions of a cultivated mind such as hers are always valuable; 
but we suspect that the truth as to the twelfth and early 
thirteenth centuries, the dominion of the Church, the position 
of Emperor and Kings with regard to the Pope, lies some- 
where between her picture and that of M. de Montalembert 
in his introduction to the Histoire de Ste. Elisabeth de Hongrie. 

The remarks that Mrs. Oliphant makes on the relations 
between Pope Innocent and King John of England seem to 
suggest a not very perfect understanding of the medieval 
mind. The same may be said of her observations with regard 
to Philip Augustus and his treatment of his wife Ingelburga. 
The Pope’s influence here, in those wild days, was a real 
triumph of the moral law; and it does not seem quite worthy 
of Mrs. Oliphant to say, “In France he had one brief triumph 
indeed, and broke a poor woman’s heart "—this poor woman 
having taken the French Queen’s place without any right to 
it; but these are matters of history. Considering the enor- 
mous difficulties of the time, one feels inclined to wonder at 
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the greatness of the Church’s influence on the side of religion | 


and morality,—certainly not to belittle it. 


The most enjoyable parts of Mrs. Oliphant’s book are 
those in which she leads us off from the broad high 
roads of European history, and keeps us for a time 
within the walls of that city, whose medixval state, built 
upon tombs and ruins, surrounded by robbers, she makes us 
realise with a clearness that leaves little to be desired. 
Nothing can be more picturesque than her account of Rienzi’s 
short and strange period of power, his conflicts, so unex- 
pectedly triumphant, with the Colonna family, his downfall, 
visit to Avignon, return, second triumph, and speedy ruin and 
death. The wild, romantic, and pathetic story has never been 
better told. 

We should have liked to linger a good deal longer with 
some of those Popes who, after the return from Avignon, set 
themselves, according to their varying taste and character, to 
repair and beautify Rome. Among these, one of the most 
attractive is Nicolas V., Thomas of Sarzana, with his passion 
for collecting manuscripts, his kindness to learned men, his 
gentle patronage of artists, the Pope under whom Fra 
Angelico painted the chapel of San Lorenzo, and whose 
peaceful heart—*“ a small and spare man of little strength of 
constitution ”—was finally broken by the downfall of Con- 
stantinople. This Pope, with his quiet, artistic tastes, was 
the first to design the great improvements in Rome which 
were to be carried out by his more famous successors. 

We can read the lives of the Popes elsewhere, told in more 
authoritative fashion; but more formal histories do not show 
them to us as they moved among the Roman people, collected 
libraries, gems, antiquities, watched artists and architects at 
their work, held friendly conversations “in their habit as 
tbey lived.” The picture will never lose its interest. 

As far as the city of Rome itself is concerned, these later 
Princes of the Church, whose own nature, and the tendency 
of their time, drew them more towards building and decorat- 
ing palaces and churches than towards ruling the souls and 
ways of men, are more interesting figures than the far greater 
Gregory and Innocent of an earlier day. Julius II. and 
Leo X. have left their traces more distinctly, for the time, in 
the city that is called Eternal. But the whole world now 
would have been a different place without that high aim an@ 
ideal of the Middle Ages, the supremacy of religion; and we 
cannot entirely agree with Mrs. Oliphant that the ideal was 
impossible, that the lofty conception ended in failure. At 
any rate, those centuries of witness for the right form for 
ever a part of Rome’s great claim, acknowledged or not, to 
the honour of the nations. 





LATIN LITERATURE.* 

To write, upon a very large subject, a book at once extremely 
short and extremely good is a rare achievement. It is more 
especially difficult to do so when the subject to be treated is 
one about which a great many people know a good deal, and 
to which almost all educated men have given no small amount 
of attention. This, however, is the feat that has been per- 
formed by the author of this admirable little manual,—for 
as a manual in a series of manuals it has made its modest 
appearance in the world. It was intended at first that it 
should be written by William Sellar, the Professor of 
Humanity in the University of Edinburgh, an elder brother 
of Mr. A. C. Sellar, who held, during the latter years of his 
life, so honourable a position in the representation of Scot- 
land. Professor Sellar, who was a man of very great ability, 
would have done the work exceedingly well; but it is no dis- 
paragement to him to say that he would hardly have produced 
such a masterpiece as this,—a book which will be read with 
equal delight by the intelligent sixth-form boy and by those 
who look back on their sixth-form days through a vista of 
fifty busy years. 

Mr. Mackail begins with the peace of B.C. 241 and the 
removal of the overwhelming pressure of Carthage upon 
Rome. <A very few pages are given to sketching in outline 
what is known of the pioneers of Latin history, from Androni- 
cus, the Greek prisoner of war who conquered his conquerors, 
down to Accius, the last and perhaps the greatest of the 
tragedians of Rome. Then Plautus and Terence are treated 
with the respect they deserve, but without any tendency to 
exaggerate their merits. Mr. Mackail would assuredly not 
have fired up as did Cardinal Newman when the late Lord 





* Latin Literature. By J. W. Mackail, sometime Fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford, London: Johu Murray. 
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Coleridge spoke of the second of these as a “halved | 
Menander.” He thought that his friend was damning his 
favourite with faint praise,and Lord Coleridge had to write 
back to say, “ The criticism, whether right or wrong, is not 
mine but Julius Czsar’s.” 


The third chapter traces the commencement of Latin prose, 
which began with the texts of codes and the annals of the 
Republic, as became a race whose two distinctive works were 
Jaw and government. A few touches bring out the dim 
figures of the earliest Roman orators and the far more clearly 
seen personality of Cato. The fourth and fifth chapters 
belong to Lucretius and Catullus, Mr. Mackail might dissent 
from the judgment of Mrs. Barrett Browning,— 

“ Lucretius, nobler than his mood, 

Who dropped his plummet down tke broad, 

Deep univevse, and cried, No God, 

Finding no bottom. He denied 

Divinely the divine, and died 

Chief poet on the Tiber-side.” 
He would keep, we suspect, that supreme place for Virgil and 
“the golden cadence of his poesy;” but the strain, he says, 
“that Lucretius breathes through bronze is statelier and more 
sonorous than any other in the stately and sonorous Roman 
speech.” He does the very fallest justice to the extraordinary 
powers of that great man and his intuitions of scientific 
truth,” nor less to his moral temper, his profound insight 
into life. ‘The Epicurean philosophy,” he observes, “in the 
hands of Lucretius has all the ennobling influence of a 
religion.” This, the fourth chapter, does not yield to any in 
the book. 

The sketch of Catullus is hardly less remarkable, and Mr. 
Mackail, in treating of the Epithalamiam, draws the attention 
of his reader to “its clear, ringing music and almost unique 
premonition of the new world that rose out of the darkness of 
the Middle Ages, the world that had invented bells and chureh- 
organs, and had added a new romantic beauty to love and 
marriage.” In the account of Cicero we have none of the 
over-laudation which was once bestowed upon the great orator, 
and none of the captious criticism which has in these latter 
days been directed against him asastatesman. Mr. Mackail 
puts his finger upon his unique and imperishable glory in not 
only having created a language which remained for sixteen 
hundred years that of the civilised world, but in having called 
into being what is practically the prose of the human race. 
The judgments on the Augustan poets of their latest critic 
are those which have commended themselves to the best 
of his predecessors. He has no paradoxes, no startling 
“ cleverisms,” but he has learnt to perfection the art “ proprie 
communia dicere.” Take as an example the following pas- 
gage on the author of that famous phrase. Mr. Mackail is 
writing of the first three books of the Odes. 

“ Before a volume of which every other line is as familiar as a 
proverb, which embodies in a quintessential form that imperish- 
able delight of literature to which the great words of Cicero 
already quoted give such beautiful expression, whose phrases are 
on all men’s lips as those of hardly any other ancient author 
have been, criticism is almost silenced. In the brief and 
graceful epilogue, Horace claims for himself, with no uncertainty 
and with no arrogance, such eternity as earth can give. The 
claim was completely just. The school-book of the European 
world, the Odes have been no less for nineteen centuries 
the companions of mature years and the delight of aze— 
“adolescentiam agunt, senectutem oblectant,’ may be said of 
them with as much truth as ever now. Yet no analysis will 
explain their indefinable charm. If the so-called ‘lyrical ery’ 
be of the essence of a true lyric, they are not true lyrics at all. 
few of them are free from a marked artificiality, an almost 
rigid adherence to canon. Their range of thought is not great ; 
their range of feeling is studiously narrow. Beside the air and 
fire of a lyric of Catullus an ode of Horace for the moment 
grows pale and heavy, ‘cineris specie decoloratur.’ Beside one of 
the pathetic half-lines of Virgil, with their broken gleams and 
murmurs as of another world, a Horatian phrase loses lustre 
and sound. Yet Horace appeals to a tenfold larger audience 
than Catullus—to a larger audience, it may even be said, 
than Virgil. Nor is he a poet's poet; the refined and ex- 
quisite technique of the Odes may be only appreciable by a 
trained artist in language; but it is the untrained mind, on 
whom other art falls flat, that the art of Horace, by some 
unique penetrative power, kindles and quickeus. His own phrase 
of ‘golden mediocrity’ expresses with some truth the paradox 
of his poetry; in no other poet, ancient or modern, has’ such 
studied and unintermitted mediocrity been wrought in pure gold.” 





thank the writer of it for having made the extracts which he 
has from the Astronomica of Manilius, 

When the “ Urbs” expanded into the “ Orbis,” the “ Urbanus 
Sermo,” that austere and noble language, as Mr. Mackail calls 
it, which was the finest flower of her civilisation, passed away 
with it. Then came the period of the provinces. We are 
glad that right is done in the book before us to Lucan, surely 
too much neglected in our days. A model he is no doubt 
rather for the orator than for the poet, as Quintilian said 
long ago, and Lord Ellenborough, whose right to speak upon 
such a subject, all who ever listened to him would admit, 
repeated in the last generation. A long and appreciative notice 
is given to Petronius, but Mr. Mackail rests far short of the 
panegyric which the writer of this article once heard poured 
forth upon that author, perhaps only half seriously, by the 
excellent but eccentric scholar who formed so interesting a link 
between the poetry of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
Mr. T. L. Peacock. Persius is very sympathetically treated, 
and is evidently a favourite with ourauthor. We are sorry te 
see that he cannot find any historical foundation for the story 
of the conversion of Statius to Christianity, so familiar to 
readers of the Purgatorio. A singularly beautiful poem by that 
writer upon sleep is quoted at p.189. The paragraphs on 
Quintilian contain more unfamiliar knowledge than do those 
on Tacitus, good as these last are. We are pleased to 
observe that special attention is called to the wonderful 
description of the Third Legion saluting the rising sun after 
the night battle of Bedriacum, assuredly one of the most 
striking and fateful incidents in all history. Few readers 
will have forgotten that passage; but to most, on the other 
hand, the paragraph which follows the allusion to it in Mr. 
Mackail’s book, with its exposition of the way in which 
Virgil’s account of the destruction of Troy has been used by 
Tacitus in his description of the burning of the capital, wil] 
be entirely new. 

The fifth chapter of the third part on the “Hlocutio 
Novella,” the language of Apuleius and of Fronto, is one of the 
freshest in the volume, for with it we pass into a region 
which, till recently, was rarely traversed. The old-fashioned 
curriculum knew nothing even of the divinely beautiful 
“Pervigiliam Veneris,” to which full justice is here done, 
justice which will, we trust, make happier even in the Elysian 
Fields, the shades of its unknown writer and of the like- 
minded author of that delightful book, Marius the Epicurean. 

With the sixth chapter of the third section we pass to the 
early Christian writers, Minucius Felix, Tertullian, Lactantius, 
and others, of whom few of us, the more is the pity, know 
much. Ausonius and Claudian are a little, if only a little, 
more familiar to the ordinary reader; but how many of us 
know anything of Prudentius, whose poems, we are told, “at 
once represent the most substantial addition made to Latin 
lyrical poetry since Horace and the complete triumph of the 
new religion”? The last chapter brings face to face with 
admirable skill Rutilius and Augustine. The first, who 
belonged entirely to the elder Gods, addressed to the “fading 
mistress of the world” a really splendid eulogy quoted on 
p. 276, a eulogy which we venture to say no one who has 
once read it will ever forget as he passes through the Ostian 
Gate. The second, the author of Zhe City of God, wrote that 
ever memorable description of the conversation between his 
mother and himself at Ostia, which we wish it had occurred 
to Mr. Mackail to quote. The two totally dissimilar views of 
life which then divided the world, far as the poles asunder, 
could not receive more characteristic or brilliant expression. 

We wonder if Mr. Mackail will be ever tempted to write 
the history of Latin literature on the scale on which Mr, 
Danlop wrote a fragment of it some seventy years ago. That 
would be a work of many years; but in the meantime is there 
no hope that some committee of competent and authoritative 
scholars may revise the list of Latin books read by the 
ordinary student, who carries on his education to two 
or three and twenty? It fails in every possible way,— 
here by being too wide, there by being too narrow; yet 
there is no reason why everything that is supremely good in 
Latin literature should not be read during the school and 
college course, if only what is valueless or mediocre be sternly 
excluded and no time wasted in composition. By all means 





There are few readers, we dare venture to say, who will not 
learn a good deal from the last chapter of the second section 
of the book, that on the lesser Augustans, or who will not 





let those who have that particular literary faculty which lends 
itself to clever imitation be encourged to write Latin verse or 
Latin prose by special rewards. To imitate Cicero or Ovid 
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skilfully isa very pretty pastime, and it isa pity that its votaries | 


should die out. If, however, the ancients are not, in the 
words of Sainte-Beuve, “sooner or later to lose the battle,” 
their friends must put the study of them upon a rational basis. 


‘ You will agree,’ they ought to say, ‘that the object of a literary | 
training is to bring the mind of the pupil into contact with | 


the best things that men have said. It is absurd to pretend 
that you can do this without giving a share, and a respectable 
share, of time to the best things that have been said in Latin; 
but we freely grant that the number of studies which now 
require to be mastered by those who wish to give themselves 
every chance in life is so great that we must most rigidly 
limit the programme to what cannot possibly be omitted.’ 

This most valuable book, alike by what it praises and 
blames in Latin literature, ought, in addition to its more 
obvious uses, to have some indirect influence in attracting 
attention to the question, How can we best reconcile the study 
of the ancient languages, in early life, with the imperative 
demands of modern science and literature ? 





DEAN HOLE IN THE STATES.* 

DeaN HOE spent four months in the States with much 
enjoyment to himself; and, taking the reader frankly into his 
confidence, he records in these pages the impressions made 
npon him during this rapid visit. A traveller sees what he is 
most interested in seeing, and his story is oftentimes a revela- 
tion of character. It is assuredly so in the Dean’s case; his 
cheerfulness is infectious, and we feel on good terms with him 
from the outset. 

It was a bold act on the part of a clergyman of seventy- 
five to encounter the fatigues and annoyances of American 
travel even as a private individual. It was a still more 
courageous act to travel through the States as a public 
lecturer in order to gain funds for the restoration of 
Rochester Cathedral. He had, however, many inducements 
to make the journey, for his name was already familiar 
in the land, not only to his brother clergymen, but to all 
lovers and cultivators of flowers. His path, indeed, may be 
said to have been strewn with flowers as he passed from city 
to city, and he observed that the happiest hours spent in 
America were those in which he was entertained by florists, 
not from New York only, but from distant parts of the States. 
“Tam only a Dean,” he writes, and “therefore cannot speak 
with the infallibility of a Pope, but I believe that there is 
more reserve and jealousy with authors, artists, and sports- 
men, than there is among gardeners, amateur and profes- 
sional;” and he adds that, as nearly as he can calculate, 
“the time oceupied in forming a friendship with men who 
really love trees and flowers—they are not numerous—is 
about five seconds. The heart goes with the hand.” 

The Dean visited the States in a happy mood,—and the 
two hundred reporters who dodged his footsteps did not 
prove too much for his temper. He found them,— 

«“ Almost without exception, clever and well-informed, pleasant 

in manner and accurate in their records...... At the same 
time their thirst for information seems to be quickly satisfied. 
The spirit of inquiry is not disheartened by reticence, nor offended 
by brief, evasive, or incongruous replies if they are made in good 
humour. For example, when on my first introduction to these 
ready writers and speakers, I was asked,‘ Are you a Home-ruler ?’” 
and I made answer, ‘ So far as my wife permits,’ I evoked no pro- 
test of displeasure.” 
Even the reporters who describe his appearance are not re- 
garded as impertinent, and it amuses him to tell how a paper in 
Cincinnati wrote of him as “ certainly the finest specimen of 
Elizabethan ecclesiastical architecture that England has ever 
sent to this country,” how another declared that, after the 
fatigue of a ride from Chicago, he “walked up two flights 
of stairs to his room in the hotel with the hardy appearance 
and exact posture of a young Indian,” and how it was 
observed at Milwaukee that he “wore the knickerbockers 
of his forefathers and the other garments of the traditional 
dress of a Church of England clergyman.” Atthe same time 
the Dean protests vigorously against the newspapers which 
pander toa false taste and minister, as so many do, toa morbid 
curiosity. Strange tosay, the only journal which treated him 
with vulgar insult was published at Boston. Generally the re- 
ception he received was of the friendliest kind, although he 
spoke, as one journalist complained, “with a broad English 
accent.” 





*A Little Tour in America. By the Very Rev. S. Reynolds Hole, Dean of 
Rochester. London: Edward Arnold, 


Dean Hole’s impressions of New York are highly favourable. 
| He rejoices in the thunder of the streets, compared with 
which “the roar of London seems as a faint murmur,” since 
| it proves that it is “a city for working men.” We may be 
allowed, however, to suggest that this incessant roar is not 
always an indication of wisely directed labour, since there 
is in all cities what Carlyle called “a brutal bedlamitish 
creation of needless noises.” The Dean was made an 
honorary member of several clubs, but had only time to 
visit two. At the Lotos he received an ovation, and said, in 
acknowledging the toast of his health, that in his feelings, 
though not in his features, he resembled the lovely bride of 
Burleigh when,— 
“ A trouble weighed upon her, 
And perplexed her night and morn, 
With the burden of an honour 

Unto which she was not born.” 

Dean Hole has “a merry wit,” and enjoys, asall his readers 
know, a humorous story; one told that evening at the Lotos 
has the merit of brevity and deserves to be quoted :—“A 
tedious monotonous preacher who had exhausted the patience 
of his hearers by an elaborate dissertation on the four greater 
prophets, to their sad disgust, passed on to the minor, and 
asked, ‘ And now, my brethren, where shall we place Hosea ? ” 
A man rose from the congregation and made answer, ‘ You 
can place him here, Sir, I’m off.’ ” 

It is unnecessary to follow the traveller in his walks through 
the streets of New York, nor to describe his admiration for 
the Central Park, which he saw in all the glory of its antumn 
foliage. While driving there he was astonished at the sight 
of American trotting-horses, which were to him a novelty :— 

“There is a striking congruity,” he writes, “ between the horse 
and his owner—the same energy and ambition to do their utmost, 
to go ahead, get over the ground, and let no grass grow under their 
feet. In England we speak of the various walks of life that such 
an one is conducting, carrying on a concern, and making steady 
progress ; but in America he runrs a business. I have even heard 
said of a minister that he was running a church. He may gallop 
his business to death, but to the final gasp on its last legs it must 
run.” 

At a dinner-table talk about American humonr, it was 
generally agreed that among the most laughable stories were 
those of impossible exaggeration told as established facts; 
and the Dean cites as illustrations of this the story of the 
dog who, when his blind owner fell in crossing the railway, 
tore the red neckerchief from his master’s throat, twisted it 
round a fore-paw, stood on his hind-legs, and by the help of 
this signal stopped the train; and the report of the intense 
heat in Arizona “ which necessitated a constant supply of 
broken ice in the poultry-yards to prevent the hens from 
laying their eggs hard-boiled.” A sense of the humorous, 
common to all the world, is also excited by strong contrasts. 
The Dean remembers that “at a great ecclesiastical function, 
I, the largest person of the company, was told by an insane 
ceremonarius that I was to walk in procession with the 
smallest of my brethren because he was a dignitary, and that 
I rushed at the most substantial curate I could see and 
besought him not to leave me.” The author thinks the first 
prize for smart ready wit in conversation must be awarded to 
Jonathan, and gives the following as a sample :— 

“A proud Britisher who had forgotten history was conversing 
with an American upon a subject then under discussion by the 
two nations, and losing his temper, foolishly said, ‘If you fellows 
don’t know how to behave yourselves, we shall have to come over 
and teach you.’ The threat only evoked two words of meek 
expostulation, ‘ What ?—again!’” 

Dean Hole records also a brilliant repartee called forth by an 
epitaph upon a tomb in Virginia :— 

“A famous author residing in that State was bereaved of his 
wife, and inscribed upon her gravestone, ‘The light is gone 
from my life. Time not only modified his distress, but kindly 
and wisely suggested a renewal of conjugal bliss. An acri- 
monious neighbour had the bad taste to banter him on his 
engagement, and to express a surprise that he had so soon for- 
gotten his words of lamentation. ‘8o far from forgetting them,’ 
he replied, ‘ I remember and repeat them now, as originating and 
confirming the intention that you are pleased to criticise. I 
declared that the light was gone from my life, and it is for this 
reason that I propose to strike another match.’ ” 

New York and Chicago have an evil reputation for a 
humour which is not “severely honest.” Each tells tales of 
the other. In Chicago Dean Hole was told of a miser at 
New York who was such a tyrant in his family that one of 
his sons ran away from home, and was not heard of for many 
years. At length, when dying, he sent for his father, and 
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asked him to grant his last request, saying that no expense 
would be incurred by doing so. The father promised, and 
the son then told him he had aceumulated a large amount of 
wealth, and seeing the evils of covetousness, wished it to be 
buried with him. 

“No long time after the funeral the father was accosted by one 

of his neighbours in New York with, ‘ Well, Nabal, I just guess 
you’re about the tallest fool in the States.’ And when an ex- 
planation was asked, it was given to the effect that no man in his 
right mind would bury money in the ground. ‘ Perhaps,’ said 
the sire,‘I’m not quite sucha fool as you think. I paid it by 
cheque to his order!’” 
The New York tale which is supposed to be characteristic of 
Chicago, is of a business man who, on seeing a poor woman 
cry bitterly because she could not pay the priest a dollar for 
baptising her baby, gave her a ten-dollar note to take to the 
priest, saying he would wait outside for the change. Pre- 
sently he entered the office with a radiant smile on his face. 
His partner asked the cause. 

“Hear now,” he answered, “what I have done, and refrain 

from envy if you can. I have dried a poor woman’s tears; I have 
placed her little one upon the heavenly road ; I have passed a false 
ten-dollar note, and have got the change in my nocket !” 
Dean Hole delights in any story which f.as in it a vein of 
humour, and readers who sympathise wit: him will find ample 
satisfaction in these pleasantly written pages. The book is 
not without weightier matter; but for the most part the 
writer is satisfied with recording the impressions of a passing 
traveller. He touches, indeed, on the negro difficalty, which 
is increasing year by year, and after observing that there is 
no probability of amalgamation between blacks and whites, 
asks what is to be done, but does not venture upon an 
answer, and shares with many Englishmen the inability to 
anderstand the exact position of political parties in the 
States. He became, therefore, what is called in America a 
“ Mugwump,”—an ugly title which he does not propose to place 
on his visiting-card. With much interest Dean Hole visited 
the churches and colleges of America, and almost the only 
note of dissatisfaction sounded is with regard to the want of 
religious education. He quotes an American authority for 
saying that the ignorance of the Bible among students in 
their public schools and colleges furnishes a curious illus- 
tration of the inadequacy of secular education to meet 
the requirements of life. “A vast machine,” the Century 
Magazine observes, “ supported at a public charge, is engaged 
in educating the children of the nation to ignore religion,” 
and Dean Hole, after observing that morality without 
religion may be a policy without a principle, adds :— 

“T do not think that our kinsmen over the seas are less religious 
than we are, or less reverent at heart, though they may be so 
superficially with regard to sacred things, but I am quite sure 
that on either shore there is an immediate and momentous need 
of the only education—Christian education—which can realise 
the design and dignity of our manhood, and can establish upon 
secure foundations the true grandeur and happiness of a nation.” 

The Dean, we may add, who was favoured with an inter- 
view by the President, ‘one of the most able, reliable, and 
hard-working rulers of the world,” had little thought of the 
contention between the States and England which Mr. Cleve- 
land was so soon to awaken. “A visit to the States,” he says, 
“will assure the traveller that the affection between the two 
countries is reciprocal;” and he quotes at the same time the 
words of Tennyson to Longfellow, “ We are brothers as no 
other nations can be.” Between the nearest relations, how- 
ever, a misunderstanding, if there be one, often proves the 
greatest. “I once observed,” said the poet Rogers, “to a 
friend of mine, ‘Why, you and Mr. —— live like two 
brothers.’ He replied, ‘God forbid !’” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


We have received the annual issues of various “ Peerages,” 
all of them established books of reference, with merits and con- 
veniences of their own, and so carefully kept up to a high 
standard of correctness that it would be ungracious, even if it 
were possible, to make any comparison between them. The 
{argest and, in one sense, the most complete is Burke’s Genealogical 
and Heraldic Dictionary of the Peerage and Baronetage. By Sir 
Bernard Burke. Edited by his Sons. (Harrison and Sons.)—In 
this volume we have the ancestry and the collateral branches of 
all families in which there is some hereditary honour. It is now 





in its fifty-eighth year.——Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, 











and Companionage (Dean and Son) is another very familiar name, 
Indeed, it is easily the doyen of Peerages, for it has attained 
the patriarchal age of one hundred and eighty-three years, 
The volume has the recommendation of having been “ personally 
revised by the nobility.” The Windsor Peerage (edited by the 
Editor of Dod’s Parliamentary Companion and Edward Wal- 
ford, M.A.) is a very convenient book, well arranged, and of 
convenient size. For practical reference, when it is enough to 





‘ascertain what is to be learnt about the actual holder of a title, 


nothing could be better.——The Royal Blue Book (Kelly and Co.) 
has a wider range than the works mentioned above, taking in 
many persons who, though without title or order, fill a consider- 
able place in seciety. The Blue Book has two issues annually,— 
this in January and another in May. It is in its seventy-fourth 
year. Dod’s Peerage (Sampson Low. Marston, and Co.) has 
reached its fifty-eighth year.——We may take this opportunity 
of welcoming the fifty-third issue of Thom’s Oficial Directory 
(Thom and Co., Dublin). This, as our readers are probably 
aware, has for its speciality copious information about Irish 
affairs. The usual particulars, official and other, about the 
government of the Empire generally, are given ; so far “ Thom’s ” 
occupies common ground with other books of the class. But it 
has of its own much interesting matter about Ireland. An 
example, one that might surely be imitated, is the giving in the 
street-directory of the rateable value of every house. Ferguson’s 
Ceylon Handbook and Directory, edited by J. Ferguson (Ferguson 
and Co., Colombo; Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) 

We may briefly notice the annual volumes of various maga- 
zines, the purpose of which is indicated by their titles :—The 
Church Worker (Church of England Sunday-School Institute), “a 
Magazine for Sunday-School Teachers and Church-Workers 
Generally.” A series of “Outline Lessons on the Acts of the 
Apostles” runs through the volume, and will doubtless be found 
useful. There is a curious error in Lesson xxix, “ Preached in 
the synagogue [at Salamis] of which John Mark was the 
‘minister’ or servant,” though elsewhere the fact is correctly 
stated. We have also “ Brief Notes on Church History,” items 
of news, &e. From the same publishers we have :—The Boys’ 
and Girls’ Companion, an illustrated magazine for boys and girls; 
Light in the Home and Tract Magazine, Vol. IV. (R.T.S.); and 
from the same publishers, Friend’y Greetings, “ Illustrated Read- 
ings for the People”; and The Cottager and Artisan. These are 
designed for the use of older readers; and for children, The 
Child’s Companion and Juvenile Instructor, and Our Little Dot. 
The illustrations in these magazines deserve a word of special 











praise. 

Bozland: Dickens’s Places and People. By Percy Fitzgerald. 
(Downey and Co.)—Many of Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s identifica- 
tions are curious. Eatanswill appears to be Ipswich, and Sir 
Fitzroy Kelly is identified with “ Fizkin,” one of the candidates. 
Now and then real names are given; the ‘Angel,’ for instance, 
at Ipswich. The ‘Markis of Granby,’ at Dorking, on the other 
hand, is a fictitious title. Mr. Percy Fizgerald goes through the 
Dickens library and identifies, with more or less probability, 
persons, places, and incidents. A good deal of this may be found 
in recent editions of the novelist, but it is conveniently put 
together in this volume. 

Letters Written by Sir Samuel Hood, 1781 83. Edited by David 
Hannay. (Navy Records Society.) —These letters and the docu- 
ments which illustrate them (letters from other officers, &c., and 
extracts from log-books) relate to the naval war in the West 
Indies. Rodney was in supreme command and Sir Samuel second. 
The subordinate was the abler of the two, and expressed his 
dissatisfaction with the indecision and supineness of his superior. 
The incompleteness of the victory of Guadaloupe (April 12th, 
1782) was a disappointment on which he comments vigorously. 
Five ships were taken when the whole fleet, or at least the greater 
part of it, might have been secured. Mr. Hannay points out 
the close parallel between Rodney and Hood, and Hotham and 
Nelson. Rodney and Hotham were too content to have done well. 
He holds, we see, a stronger opinion on this point than he did 
when he wrote “ Rodney ” for the “ Men of Action.” 

We have received from Messrs. Nelson and Sons some excel- 
lently got-up picture-books, giving representations of animal life. 
Two of these bear the title of Wild and Tame from Far and Near, 
The pictures are really like the animals which they represent; a 
brief description accompanies them. Miss Lovemouse’s Letters 
and Puppy-Dogs’ Tales, illustrated by Louis Wain, are good as 
regards both pen and pencil. Miss Lovemouse and her Aunt Tab 
are decidedly amusing correspondents. The aunt gives excellent 
advice. “Ishould not fora moment consider it wrong to eat my 
dear mistress’s piping bullfinch, or little George’s dormouse, or 
my master’s carriage-horse,” she writes ; ‘but it would be unwise, 
especially in regard to the macaw, whose beak is very strong.” 
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The niece gives an account of her studies in arithmetic :—“ Take 
alittle milk from your own saucer, that is simple ‘subtraction.’ 
I can do that without a mistake. Some fellows in the lower 
school can’t even do that ; but then they can’t see yet, so there is 
someexcuse. ‘Compound subtraction’ is to take a little milk out 
gomeone else’s saucer, when you have done yourown. This is 
more difficult.” “To take two mice from one cat” is the most 
difficult problem. “The process is carry one and put it down, 
then subtract the other if it will go.” 

Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Sidney Lee. Vol, 
XLIV. Paston—Percy. (Smith, Elder, & Co.)—The chief families 
which appear in this volume are Paston (the writers of the 
famous “ Paston Letters’’), Paulet (Marquis of Winchester), Peel, 
Pelham (Earl of Chichester), and Percy (of Northumberland). 
This last numbers thirty names, not to include seven more not con- 
nected with the ducal family. Among these last is to be reckoned 
Thomas Percy, Bishop of Dromore; the editor of the “ Ballads.” 
His real name was Pearcy (alias Piercy), so spelt in the registers 
of Bridgenorth, where he was born. “Percy” appears for the 
first time, says his biographer, Professor Hales, in the register of 
Easton Maudit, a Christ Church living which he held from 1754- 
82. Of the real Percies, the most distinguished is Henry, nick- 
named Hotspur (1364-1493), whose memoir has been contributed 
by Professor Tout. This is as well done as Professor Tout’s work 
is sure to be. We venture to ask the meaning of the following :— 
“Hotspur in May besieged the border peels of Cocklaw, near 

Yetholm, and Ormiston, near Hawick, but meeting with consider- 
able resistance, departed with the undertaking to surrender, if not 
relieved by August Ist, and recrossed the border.” Grammatically, 
this means that Hotspur was to surrender, but presumably we are 
to understand the “ peels.” Perhaps the most important biography 
is that of Sir Robert Peel (the second), contributed by the Hon, 
George Peel. It is most interesting throughout, and puts his 
achievements as a statesman in a very clear and forcible way. 
It is interesting to notice that Peel thought fifteen was an 
unmanageable number for a Cabinet. The memoir of the third 
Sir Robert comes from the pen of Mr. G. C. Boase. No mention is 
made of a curious episode in his life, a difficulty which he had with 
the Spanish authorities of Toledo, a matter quite unimportant in 
itself, but significant of the want of self-control which marred 
what might have been a brilliant career. The life of Mark 
Pattison has been written in a very sympathetic way by Mr. R.C, 
Christie. Mr. Christie points out what should never be forgotten, 
that Pattison in his “ Memoirs” did not do himself anything like 
justice. Generally, the volume is distinguished by its usual excel- 
lencies, So well is it brought up to time, that the life of Dr. Payne 
Smith, Dean of Canterbury, who died in March, 1895, is included. 


The Iliad of Homer, I.-XU. Edited by Walter Leaf, Litt.D., and 
M. A. Bayfield. (Macmillan and Co.)—Mr. Bayfield has adapted to 
school purposes, altering and supplementing as his experience in 
education has suggested, the matter provided by Dr. Leaf in his 
edition of the Iliad, and in his Companion to the Iliad. Other 
authorities have been laid under contribution. For epic usages, 
in particular, Monro’s Homeric Grammar has been used; more 
generally, references are made to Kihner’s Greek Grammar, and 
Professor Goodwin’s (of Harvard) Moods and Tenses. Then there 
are various appendices, the first, taken from Dr. Wolfgang 
Reichels’ monograph on Homeric armour, with six illustrations 
(the horns of the helmet, gdAo:, as in augipados and rpuPsAcior, 
ave curiously like what we are familiar with in Scandinavian 
helmets). Finally, the new type has been employed, much to 
the improvement of the look of the page, if somewhat to the dis- 
comfiture of old-fashioned readers. Altogether, this is an edition 
which can scarcely fail to make its way. We do not know of any 
that, for compactness, general utility, and inclusion of the latest 
results of criticism, can be compared to it. A second volume 
(XIII. XXIV.) is to follow. 

Platonis Ion et Hippias Minor. Edited by George Smith, M.A 
(Rivington, Percival and Co.)—Mr. Smith is putting the case a 
little too strongly when he says that “in all literature there is no 
one who is less known to us as a man than Plato is.” We take 
the epistles, though doubtful in the form in which we have them, 
to be of some authority as to the facts which they relate. We 

should say that we know less of Auschylus. The introduction, 
which deals with the form of Plato’s writings, and with the 
position of Socrates, and then proceeds to discuss the two 
dialogues selected, is a useful essay, and the notes may be studied 
with advantage. This isa book which enlarges to good purpose 
the opportunities for a school study of Plato. 

Latin Prose in the Silver Age. Edited by C. E. Brownrigg, 
M.A. With an Introduction by T. H. Warren, M A. (Blackie 
and Son.)—This is a selection from writers reaching over a 
period of about one hundred and sixty years (14 A D.— 
180 A.D.), the limits being the death of Augustus and 
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the death of Aurelius. The authors used are nine, Velleius 
Paterculus, Seneca, Petronius, the two Plinies, Tacitus, Quintilian, 
Suetonius, and Aulus Gellius. Mr. Warren’s introduction will be 
found very much to the point. In the notes we should like to 
have seen a more regular practicé of pointing out the departures 
of the silver writers from the practice of the best time. We 
doubt whether the note on p. 213 (ii. 19) is quite correct. It was 
bardly “Cwsar’s custom.” He happened to be going through a . 
particular course, “ éuerixjy agebat.” 

Latin Lessons for Beginners. By A. R. S. Hallidie, M.A. 
(Rivington, Percival, and Co.)—Mr. Hallidie’s exercises seem well 
and judiciously constructed, and he does not fall into the error of 
taking his pupil too quick or too far. We do not see, as we 
have seen in such books, a learner hurried in the course of a 
single volume from “Balbus murum aedificat” to “Si, ut, 
sapientibus placet magne anime,” &c. On p. 53 is “ Num latrones 
timore fugiam ?” What would a Roman have written? The ass 
is explaining why he does not run away from the robbers, who 
would not beat him or load him more than his master does. 
Timore seems a harsh use of the ablative. 

Spenser’s Shepheard’s Calendar, edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by C. H. Herford (Macmillan and Co.), will be found a 
valuable text-book for the most advanced students in England. 

Outline History of Italy, by Elizabeth M. Sewell, with Preface 
by Lucy M. Soulsby (Longmans and Co.), is the republication of 
a text-book which has been found very useful. 

A -Popular Handbook of the Microscope. By Lewis Wright. 
(R.T.S.)—The improvement in microscopes in regard to the 
accessories of illumination and the mechanical part of the in- 
strument progresses fast. Arrangements that a few years ago 
were common, are now looked upon as clumsy. A great deal of 
attention is paid by Mr. Wright to the management of light, and 
it is needed (though he is a little too technical perhaps), for 
many microscopic objects under great magnifying power do not 
reveal their details properly. The medium of ground glass, for 
instance, is as important in diffusing the light and refining it, 
as a shade over the electric light is in softening it. There is 
much useful information about the study of pond and marine 
life, and insect life, and the manner of obtaining interesting 
subjects, in Mr. Wright's book, and we recommend the student 
who is without a handbook of this sort to get it. It is technical 
occasionally, but the student may neglect such portions. 

A Manual of Drill and Physical Exercises. By Charles Oxley. 
(Blackie and Son.)—This book, intended for schools, sufficiently 
indicates its purpose by its title. Preliminary drill and 
marching, free exercises, Swedish exercises, dumb-bells, and bar- 
bell exercises (these last intended, we gather from the illus- 
trations, for boysand girls respectively) are treated in succession. 
The musical accompaniments are given. There are many objec- 
tions to a conscription, but to universal dril', we should hope 
none even from the advocates of non-resistance. 

We have to acknowledge two new parts of the New English 
Dictionary, edited by Dr. James G. H. Murray (Clarendon Press). 
Two volumes, III. and IV., are now in progress. In the former, 
under Dr. Murray’s immediate superintendence, we have “ De. 
pravative—Development;” in the latter, edited by Henry 
Bradley, M.A., “ Fee—Fued.” Another work in progress is 
Cassell’s Gazetteer of: Great Britain and Ireland (Cassell and Co.) 
In this we have “‘ Cheddington—F rome” in the volume before us. 
—lIn the series of ‘Sir John Lubbock’s Hundred Books”’ 
(Routledge and Sons), we have The Confucian Anapexsts, by 
William Jennings, M.A.; and The Buddha and his Religion, by J. 
Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, translated by Laura Ensor. These 
two volumes are respectively ninety-three and ninety-four.”——In 
the “ Atheneum Press Series” (Ginn, Boston, U.S.), we have A 
Book of Elizabethan Lyrics, selected and edited by Felix LE. 
Schelling ; and Old English Ballads, selected and edited by Francis 
Bb. Gummere. The series is under the general editorship of G. 
L. Kittridge and C. T. Winchester ——In “The Scott Library * 
(Walter Scott), Nathan the Wise, translated with notes by Major- 
General Patrick Maxwell. 

New Epitrions anp Reprints.—The fifth volume of the White- 





| hall Shakespeare (A. Constable), containing the three parts of 


“Henry VI.” ; in the “Scott Library” (Walter Scott) Laocoon, 
and other Prose Writings of Lessing, translated and edited by W. B. 
tounfeldt; in the “ English Men of Letters” series (Macmillan), 
Fielding, by Austin Dobson, Thackeray, by Anthony Trollope, 
Dickens, by A. W. Ward; in the series of “Romances and 
Narratives of Daniel Defoe” (J. M. Dent and Co.), Colonel Jaques, 
2 vols., and The Fortunate Mistress (Roxana), 2 vols.; in “The 
Novels of Ivan Turgenev” (Heinemann), Father and Children 
and A Sportsman’s Sketches, 2 vols.; Af the Sign of the Cat and 
Racket, by H. de Balzac (J. M. Dent); Two Years Ago, by Charl s 
Kingsley (Macmillan), 2 vols.; The Manliness of Christ, by ‘|. 
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Hughes, Q.C. (Macmillan) ; A Modern Buccaneer, by Rolf Boldre- 
wood (Macmillan); Vain Fortune, by G. Moore (W. Scott) ; Jack 
O’Hazelgreen, by Helen Mathers (Jarrold and Sons); Two on a 
Tower, by Thomas Hardy (Osgood); Scenes of Clerical Life, by 
George Eliot, 2 vols. (Blackwood) ; Scott’s Heart of Mid-Lothian, 
2 vols. (Constable) ; Longfellow’s Complete Poetical Works, Cam- 
bridge Edition (Routledge); The New Forest, by J. R. Wise, fifth 
edition (Gibbings and Co.); Westward Ho! by Charles Kingsley, 
2 vols. (Macmillan); Poor Jack, by Captain Marryat (Blackie 
and Son); Feats on the Fiord, by Harriet Martineau (Blackie and 
Son); Sir Andrew Wylie, by John Galt, 2 vols. (Blackwood).—— 
The History and Fate of Sacrilege. By Sir Henry Spelman. (John 
Hodges) This is a volume of the “ Catholic Standard Library.” 
The case looks curiously strong, and yet it would probably oo 
possible to put together a case looking equally strong on the other 
side. We have received two volumes of the “‘ People’s Edition ” 
of Tennyson’s Poems (Macmillan and Co.) The first contains 
* Juvenilia,” the second begins with “ The Lady of Shalott,” and 
ends with ‘The Lotus-Eaters.” In the “Eversley Series ’ 
(same publishers) we have Essays in Criticism, by Matthew 
Arnold, second series. Charles Lamb's Essays of Elia (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons); White’s Natural History of Selborne, with the 
Notes and New Letters of the Buckland Edition, edited by John 
Burroughs (Macmillan and Co.); The Universe, by F. A. Pouchet, 
M.D., twelfth edition (Blackie and Son); The Complete Angler, 
by Walton and Cotton, Introduction by Henry Dick (Walter 
Scott); Fanny Burney and her Friends, edited by L. B. 
Seeley, M.A. (Seeley and Co.); Horace Walpole and his 
World (same editor and publishers); Undine, by Friedrich 
Baron de la Motte Fouqué, with Introduction by Edmund 
Gosse (Lawrence and Bullen),——In the reprint of the 
“ Author’s Favourite Edition of the Waverley Novels” (A. Con- 
stable and Co.), Ivanhoe, 2 vols.; Northanger Abbey, by Jane 
Austea, is included in “ Blackie’s School and Home Library ” 
(Blackie and Son); Captain Marryat’s Midshipman Easy (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons), a handsome illustrated edition designated the 
“ Malta;’’? in ‘ George Eliot’s Works” (Blackwood and Sons), 
Middlemarch ; The Woodlanders, by Thomas Hardy (Osgood, 
McIlvaine, and Co.) 
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Bain (R. N.), Charles XII, (Heroes of the Nations), cr 8yo e(Putnam) 5/0 
Barlaam and Josaphat, edited by J. Jacobs, cr 8v0 .......44 iniiviniiete) (Nutt) &/6 
Barron (W.), Old Whaling Days, cr 8vo... (Simpkin) 3,6 
Bonney (T. G.), Ice Work, Present and Past, cr 8vo ........ gagdatenbers (K. Paul) 5/0 
Compton (0. G.), Her Own Devices, cr 8vo........ ineentinnaninion . (Heinemann) 2/6 
Cornaby (W. A.), A String of Chinese Peach-Stones, 8vo .........(C. H. Kelly) 106 
Coster (G. T.), Gloria Christi; Verses, cr 850.....,.00000.+0000 -.(Allenson) 3/6 
Cunningham (W.), Modern Civilization, cr 8vo .... (Methuen) 2/6 


Dawe (W. C.), The History of Godfrey Kinge, cr 8vo.........(Ward & Downey) 6/0 






























Duhousset (E ), The Gaits, Exterior, and Proportions ui the Horse(P. Young) 6/0 
Eckenstein (L.), Woman under Monasticism, roy 8vo ...(Camb, Univ. Press) 15/0 
Foster (R.), Constitution of the United States, Vol. I., roy 8vo ...(K. Paul) 24/0 
Fowler (A.), Popular Telescopic Astronomy, Cr 8VO seseeereseeeseeees (Philip) 2/0 
Gift (Th.), Dishonoured, Cr 8V0 ........:esseree ...(Bell) 6/0 
Gordon (A. C.), Congressional Currency, Cr 8V0 seseeseereeereorseeeee(Putnam) 5/0 
Great Secret (The), and its Unfoldment, cr 8vo ...(Redway) 5/0 
Green (A. K.), Doctor Izard, cr 8V0 .........ssessseereesseseereeses (Putnam) 3/6 
Greenhow (H. M), Brenda’s Experiment: a Novel, cr 8vo sean (Jarrold) 2/6 
Hamilton (M.), A Self-denying Ordinance, cr 8V0.........000 eeseeees(Heinemann) 6/0 
Jacob (T. Evan), The Civil Service Reader, cr 8vo............ «(Macmillan) 2/0 
Jacobi (A.), Therapeutics of Infancy and Childhood, er 8vo......(Lippincott) 15/0 
Jacobs (J.), Jewish Ideals, and other Essays, Sv0...........c.cccsceeeseesseees (Nutt) 6/0 
Jenings (F. H.), Proverbal Philosophy of Confucius, 12mo «.(Putman) 3/6 
King (C.), Trooper Ross and Signal Butte, cr 8vo....... (eabeatbasiees (Lippincott) 7/6 
King (G.), New Orleans: the Place and the People, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 10/6 
Lawrence (T. J.), The Principles of International Law, 8vo (Macmillan) 12/6 
Lockwood (C. B.), Traumatic Infection, cr 8v0.............04 ..(Pentland) 3/0 
Longstreet (J.), From Manassas to Appomaitox, cr 8vo. (Lippincott) 21/0 
Lovell (A.), Ars Vivendi, Cr 800 ..........ccc00.-ssosserrensesssees sseveaes(Nichols) 2/0 
Mackinnon (J.), Union of England and Scotland, 8vo............... (Longmans) 16/0 
Maclean, Grammar of Dialects of Vernacular Syriac ...(Camb. Univ. Press) 18/0 
Morcrieff (F.), The X Jewel: a Romance, cr 8vo ... cao 


Norris (W. E.), The Dancer in Yellow, 2 vols. cr 8vo 
Randolph (B. W.), The Law of Sinai, cr SVO .....0600 
Romanes (J. G.), Life and Letters of, 8vo.. 




























Rossetti (0.), New Poems, cr 8v0............ 
Russell (F.), In Scarlet and Silk, cr 8vo........0.08 / 
Sanders (A.), Bent Ironwork for Beginuers, &e., cr 8v 2/6 
Savoy (The), An Hilustrated Quarterly, No. 1, 460 ......cecceeeeeceeees (Smithers) 2/6 
Socret of Mankind (The’, cr 8v0  ..........ceseeeee coecece .Putnam) 9/0 
Selby (T. G.), Ministry of the Lord Jesus, cr 8vo (C. H. Kelly) 2/6 
Sergeant (A.), Roger Vanbrugh’s Wife, cr 8V0.......00...000..4...00e(Hotchinson) 6/0 
Shears (J. O.), Machinery, &c., for Manufacturing Chemists(Marlborough) 3/6 
Spears (J. R.), Gold Diguings of Cape Horn, cr 8V0 .......ceecsseeres (Putnam) 9/0 
Stearns (F. P.), Sketches from Concord and Appledore, er 8vo (Putnam) 7/6 
Stearns (F. P.), The Midsummer of Italian Art, cr 8V0..0........c000.00 (Putnam) 9/0 
Tayler (A, W.), Refrigeratirg and Ice-msking Machinery, cr Svo (Lockwood) 7/6 
Tompkins (A. E.), Text-Bovk of Marine Engineering, 8vo ............ (Simpkin) 8/6 
Vyse (M.), The Poetic Year, and other Poems, cr 8vo....... ..(Allenson) 2/6 
Walker (L.), Varied Occuj ations in String Work, cr 8vo . (Macmillan) 3/6 
Woods (R. A.), The Poor in Great Cities, 8vo ..... Wisseasa wees (KK, Paul) 12/0 
ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 


Founded 1807. Tnelusive Fees. For Prospectus, &., apply to the Head- 
Master, J. D. MCOLURE, M.A., LL.M, to the Boarding-House Master, or to the 
Secretary. —LENT TERM BEGINS MONDAY, January 13th, 1896, 





SCHOOL.—KING’S SCHOLARSHIPS of 

£70, £50, £20. Examination BEGINS JUNE 2nd, and will ke held 
simultaneously in London or Oxford. School fees, 66-70 guineas. — Further 
information from SECRETARY, Schcol House, Darbam. 


URHAM 





S*- ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A, 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L,A. Scheme, the University, 
St, Andrews, N.B. 


ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. Head-Master—Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A, 
Scholarships, Swimming Bath, Laboratory, 
Fees from 14 tv 18 Guineas per Term 


TERMS COMMENCE in JANUARY, MAY, and SEPTEMBER. 














T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentle men’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on definite Church principles. Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Cle:gymen, £60) ; Day Boys, 21 guincas. Classical and 
— sides. Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 29uh,—Reyv. T. F, HOBSON, M.A, 
Varden. 


ANOR HOUSE SCHOOL, CLAPHAM, S.W. 
Head-Master: F. C. MAXWELL, M.A., LL.D. (Cant ib.) 

Careful training in character; good organisation for work and play. 

third of school submitted to public examination every year. 





One- 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, 


CAMBRIDGE. 





The SPRING TERM COMMENCES on WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 22nd. 


The New SCIENCE BUILDINGS offer every facility for all branches of 
scientific study. 

SUCCESSES LAST TERM:—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in 
SCIENCE and MATHEMATICS at the UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE. 


For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head-Master, the Rev. Dr. MOULTON. 





OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER, 
For Prospectus, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 28th, 1896, 











K ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 

Rey. T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magcalen College, Oxford, and 
Master at Harrow.—Fitty Foundation Scholarships in the School and valuable 
Exhibitions to the Universities. Boys pass direct to Woolwich and Sanchurs*. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 23rd.—PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 
for BOYS under 13. 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, L#&ICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
gained at the Public Schools, including Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 
References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 





ORSE CLIFF SCHOOL, BOSCOMBE CHINE, 
BOURNEMOUTH, for BOYS from 6 to 14.—Mrs. JAMES MAODONEL1, 
assisted by Resident Masters and a Trained Governess, prepares Boys for the 
Public Schools. House stands on cliff overlooking sea, south aspect; sheltered 
playground; field for games, Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 Guineas according to age. 








AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities for 
Frenc’, German, Music, Singing, and Painting, Preparation for University 
Examinations. Grounds of tive acres, with tennis-court.—Principals, Miss 
WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, and Madame 
de WORMS. Escort January 2lst. 





ne eee S ¢@ HE OO EL. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
EXAMINATION, MARCH 25th, 26th, and 27th, 1896, 
Apply, BURSAR, KRossal!, Flestwood. 





if EALTHY EDUCATION, BEDALES.—A SCHOOL 

for BOYS (9-17). All usual subjects taught on modern methods. 
Practical training in Workshops, Laboratories, and a Farm of fifty acres, under 
Manzger with Colonial experience. Religious teaching, undenomirational. 
Present numbers, 30. Visits invited.—Apply to J. H. BADLEY, M.A., Bedales, 
Hayward’s Heath, Sussex. 





LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
Large, well-built establizhment; thirty rooms for sixty boarders; small 
classes; strorg staff; boys very successful in London Matriculation Examina- 
tion. Very healthy, bracing air; every care taken of delicate boys. Excellent 
cricketfield, playground, avd workshop. 





LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATI- 

CAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. Ten or more Open 

to Competition in MAY NEXT, value from £25 to £30 a yeir, which may be 

increased from a special fund to £100 a year in cases of scholars who require it. 

—Further particulars from the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the Uollege, 
Cl fton, Bristol. 





RIORY-HOUSE SCHOOL for BOYS (Resident and 
Day Pupils), THE COMMON, UPPER CLAPTON, LONDON, N.E.— 
Principal: HOWARD ANDERTON,—Boys receive a liberal education and care- 
ful training. London Matricula'ion, and Oxford and Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions. Open s'tuation, facing the Common.—EASTER TERM COMMENCES 
JANUARY 20th. 











ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1896.—Two 
cf £80, ons of £50, one of £40. E'ection, July 17th.—For particulars, 
apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 


WOUNG, ACTIVE, LITERARY GENTLEMAN (or 
J LADY), with capital, can JOIN Swiss and Nice Times, Winter at 
Nice, summer at Lucerne.—Addres:, MANAGER, Nice Times, Nice, France. 





ANGUAGES and SCIENCE.—Mr. H. A. CLAY, M.A., 
RECEIVES THREE or FOUR PUPILS to ATTEND the ZURICH 
OANTONAL SCHOOLS, and FEDERAL POLYTECHAIO, which gives tho: ough 
} Sar Hg in Chemistry, Electricity, aud Engineering: Diploma.—Plattenhof, 
iirich, 





PYPE-WRITING WANTED by a LADY. 


, Ti rms: 1s. per ‘Thousand Words, or 33d. per Sheet. 
Miss L. NICHOLSON, 13 LLOYD SQUARE, CLERKENWELL, W.C. 





OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
y COLOURS, 5a PALL MALL E4aST.—WINTER EXHIBITION NOW 
OPEN, trom 10to 5, Admission, ls. Wl close January 29th. Receiving Day 
for Candidates’ Works, Fel ruary 3.d; Election, February 6th.—SAML. J. 
HODSON, R.W.S., Secretary. 





O PARENTS or GUARDIANS.—The Principal of a 
First-c'ass LADIES’ BOARDING-SCIL)OL on the South Coast, having 
taken a larger house, has VACANCIES for NEXT TERM, and would be williog 
to RECEIVE a few well-connected PUPILS at reduced inclus ve fees. The 
School can be most highly recommeuded.—App!y to RB. J. BEEVOR, M.A, 
8 Lar caster Place, Strand. 





q\DUCATION.—A few YOUNG LADIES of good 
position RECEIVED. Highest Educational advantages, combined with 
every howe comfort, and individual care and attention. References permitted 
to his Grace the Archbishop of York, Rev. Canon Duckworth, Colonel Swiney, 
and Parents of Pupils.—*D. C. L,” Lane’s Library, FitzJohu’s Parade, 
Hampstead, near London. 





EAD-MASTERSHIP. — LIVERPOOL INSTITUTE 

HIGH and COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS.—The Directors de-ire to receive 
APPLICATIONS for the HEAD-MASTERSHIP of these Schools. The silary 
is £800 per annum. No residence is provided. Preference will ba given to Candi- 
dates who are between 30 and 40 years of age, and pos:ess good mathematical and 
scientific qualifications. The selected Candivate will be required to giva the 
whole of his time to the daties of his office. Printed particulars may be 
obtained by applying by letter only to the undersigned, to whom Candidates are 
requested to send in their applications, with copies of te-timonials, marked 
** Head-Mastership,” on or before JANUARY 3lst, 1895. 

Mount Street, Liverpool, HAROLD WHALLEY, 
December 27th, 1895, Secretary. 
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as COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS, LIMITED. 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


Preparation for and introduction to Colon‘al life, &c. Fine Seaair. Mixcd 
farms 1,800 acres. Dairy School. Veterinary. Surveying. Horticulture. Work- 
shops, &c.—Full informition from the Director at above addres’, or from 
6 Victoria Street, Westminster Abbey. 





OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS cf GENTLEMEN, 338 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W. Conducted 

by Mrs. SUTTON. Thcrough preparation for the Public Schcols, Kindergarten 

and Transition (lasses for Boys and G@'rls under eight. Gymnastics, Dancing.— 
LENT TERM BEGINS MONDAY, January 20th. 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
J COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonics, About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1896. The Secretary of State wil! offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Evgiueers in the Pabl.c 
Works Iepartment, and Three Appointments as Assistant Snperintend-n‘s in the 
Teleg:aph Department.—Fcr particulars epply to SECRETARY at tLe College. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
8 ard 9 YORK PLACK, BAKER STREEI, W. 
(Founded 1849.) Principal: Miss EMILY PENROSE. 
SESSION 1895 96. 
The LENT TERM BEGAN on THURSDAY, January 16th. All inquiries 
as to lectures and residence in the College to be made to the Principal. 
LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 





EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACR, BAKER STREET. W. 
(Founded 1849.) Principal: Miss EMILY PENROSE, 
Training Department : 
Head.—Miss VIVIAN THOMAS, B.A. 
Assistant.—Miss LILIAN TALBOT, B.A. 

The SESSION of 1896 will BEGIN on MONDAY, January 20th. This Depart. 
ment provides pro’essional training in the theory and practice of teaching, with 
full preparation for the teacLiog diplomas of London and Cambridge. 

LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 





E DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
‘4 34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistrezs: Miss JAPP, B.A. 
—The School Course incluces the subj: cts of a High Schoolcurriculum. Natural 
Science, with Laboratory woik; Drawing, Singing and Harmony, Needlework, 
and Phy-ical Exercises. Fees, Four to Six Guineas a Term. Prozpectuses, &c , 
can be obtained from the Sccretary. The NEXT TERM COMMENCES 
JANUARY 2st, 1896. Private Omnibuses daily from Moseley and Handsworth, 
18 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary, 





aint HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


President: LEWIS FRY, Esq., M.P. 
Vice-Prisident: TUE VEN. THE ARCHDEACON OF MANCHESTER, 
Head-Mistress: MISS BURNS, 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, January 22nd. 
Application for Admission may be made to the Secretary, at the School; or to 
the Hon. Secretary, H.C. BARSTOW, Esq., Fern House, Clifton Down, Bristol 
Boarding House: Miss IRWIN, 2 Cecil Koad, Clifton, Bristol. 


IGH-CLASS SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 
MEN, — Exceptional opportunities for Accomplishments and Foreign 
Languages. Students prepared for Examinations if desired. Every home c m- 
fort, with individual care and attention; healthy neighbourhood, gravel soil, 
large house, tennis ground, gymnasium, Moderate Fees.—Address, PRINCIPAL, 
U;.ton House, Upton, near Slough, 








HELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE. 


The PEARCE SCHOLARSH'P, value £28 per Annum, is VACANT. Appli- 
cations shou!d be wade to the SECRETARY. Available for Daughters, between 
13 and 17 years of age, of Officers of the Army in need of pecuniary assistance. 





PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An Examination will take 
place at Uppingham on MARCH 24tb, 25th, and 26th, 1896, for SIX 
OvrEN SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £70 per annuw, two of £50 per annum, two of 
£30 per annum, each tenable at the school.—Candidates entertained free of 
cuarge if application be made by MARCH 14th, 1896. 








2. (GD ORG BSB’ 8 2-078 Pol TA: vb, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, S.W. 
Additional ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most earnestly solicited, 
Bankers—Lendon and County Bank, A'bert Gate, S.W. 
His Grac3 the Dcxke of WESTMINSTER, KG. } Treasurers 


TimotHy HoLmeEs, Esq. 
Cc. L. TODD, Secretary. 
St. George’s Hospit:] is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 
landed property. 





NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
| ‘<eatiantianaael OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. Patron—THE QUEEN. 





The Fo'e object of the Society is to secure to every child in the land that its 
life shall be at least endurable. It does this with great success by enforcing and 
by encouraging the reasonable treatment of children by their parents. 

The following is the record of the numbers of the children in the nation on 
whose bebalf it has enforced its object :— 

106,161—Suiferers from Neglect and Starvation. 
41,226—Sutferers from Violence. 
21,916—Little Things Exposed to Suffering to draw the lazy and cruel 
ct arity of the street. 
7,953 —Pitiable Girl-cbhi'd Victims of Horrible Sensuality. 
3,897—Little Slaves of Improper and Hartful Employment and Dan- 
gerous Performances. 
1,067—Where ill-treatment ended fatally. 
Chairman of Committee, THE Ear or ANcESTER; Director and Secretary, Rev. 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sont gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0, 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardiang 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C, . 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS beg to announce 
that they have just published, in the Heroes 
of the Nations Series,’ “CHARLES XII. 
and the COLLAPSE of the SWEDISH 
EMPIRE, 1682-1719,” dy A. Nesbet Bain, 
price 5s.; and the Popular Edition of 
‘““RIGHTS of MAN,” éy Zhomas Paine, 
edited by Mr. Moncure D. Conway, price 3/6. 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON; & NEW YORK, 





Now ready, crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 


The YEAR’S ART, 1896. Seven- 


teenth Annual Is:ue. A Concise Epitome of a'l matters relating to the 
Arts of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture which have occurred in the 
United Kingdom during the year 1895, together with information respec ing 
the events of the year 1896. With Portraits of prominent Lady Artists, a 
critical record of some of the Art characteristics of the year by Grorgs 
Moore, and a note on Architecture by H. H. StatHaM, Editor of the Builder, 


Nearly 409 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, 


The YEAR’S MUSIC, 1896. Being 


a Concise Record of British and Foreign Musical Events, Productions 
Appearances, Criticisms, Memoranda, &c., useful alike to the Professional 
and the Amateur. 


Lordon: 


J.S. VIRTUE and CO., Ltd., 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchazes. Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: BookMEN, Lonpon. Code: UNicopE. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 103. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM BOUVERIE, and CC., 1 Pall Mall Hast, 8. W. 


| eteamiaiinan ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 








FOUNDED 1848 





INVESTED FUNDS .. .. os «+ — £20,000,000 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


SPECIAL TOURS. SIXTY-FIVE DAYS fur £65, by Magnificent Vessels 
of the ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.— 
For particulars, apply—18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street 
(west end), London. 


THIRTY GUINEA TOURS TO PALESTINE, 
EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE, AND ATHENS, 
on the s.s. ‘Sunniva,’ accompanied by Mr. Perowne. Lectures 
by Dr. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE and others. Fare includes 
return ticket to Marseilles, vid Calais, and Thirty Days 
Cruise. Dates of departure:—January 21st, February 2\1st, 











Bensamin WavGH; Assistant Secretary, Miss Mary P. Boron ; Treasurer, Hon. 
EveLtyn Hupparp; Bankers, THe BaNE OF ENGLAND, 
7 Harpur Street, London, W.C. 


March 30th. 


Particulars from SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gdns., London, N.W- 
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JANUARY, 1596. Price 6:. 


THE CHURCH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


i, ANGLICAN ORDERS. Part I. 

3, CANON GORE ON THE INCARNATION AND THE 
EvucHarist. \ i 

3, DEUTERONOMY AND THE HicHeR CRITICISM. 

4, Dr. Riad ON THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 

5. BisHoe FRENCH OF LawoRE. 

6. THe Earty History OF Divine Servicr. 

7, THE Present ASPECT OF THE CONTROVERSY ON 
Divorce. 

§, BenJaMIN JOWETT. 

9, Nason AND Naval WARFARE. 

10, THe “Economic Review”: a REPLY TO Pro- 
FESSOR STANIOY. 

al, THe KpvucaTionaL Crisis, 

Suort Notices, 


No 82. 





London: SrortiswoovE & Co., New Street Equare 





Completion of the Fiftieth Year 
of ‘‘The Guardian.” 





ITH “The GUARDIAN” of 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, January 22nd, 
will be publ'shed a SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT, con- 


SEELEY AND CO.’S BOOKS. 


“The most permanently valuable of the Art Magazines.”—National Observer. 


ENLARGEMENT OF “THE PORTFOLIO.” 


THE PORTFOLIO. 


MONOGRAPHS ON ARTISTIC SUBJECTS. 


The Monograph for January is on the PICTURE GALLERY of CHARLES L, by Craupr Pariiips, and 
contaius 128 page», with 4 Plates, and 32 other Illustrations from Pictures by the following Masters :— 





TITIAN. RAPHAEL, A. DURER, 
TINTORETTO. FRANOIA, HOLBKEIN. 
CORREGGIO. T RUBENS. 


L. LOTTO. 
ANDREA DEL SARTO. PALMA VECCHIO, VAN DYCK, 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 


*,* Six such Monographs will be issued during the Year. 





MONOGRAPHS ALREADY ISSUED, price 2s. 6d. each, net. 
REMBRANDT’S ETCHINGS. P. G.| THE EARLY WORK OF RAPHAEL. 


HaMERTON. | JULIA CARTWRIGHT. 


MALTA. W. K. R. Beprorp. W. Q. ORCHARDSON. Watrer Arm- 





JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. A. H. Cuurcn. STRONG. 
BASTIEN LEPAGE. Jura Cartwriaut. | CLAUDE LORRAIN. Grorce Graname. 
WHITEHALL. W. J. Lorrie. 


F. G. STEPHENS. 
ALKER. CLavupE | JAPANESE WOOD-ENGRAVINGS. W. 


| ANDERSON. 
|ANTOINE WATTEAU. Curavups 


PHILLIPS. 


D. G. ROSSETTI. 
FREDERICK W 
PHILLIPS. 


FAIR WOMEN. WittrAm SHarp. 








taining, in addition to Articles on its History sitce 
its Foundation, and on * The Tra tarian Succession,” 
Papers by Canon Gore, on ‘‘Tie Re ation of the 
Church cf Eng'and to other Christian Rodie:;”’ by 
Prebencary Gibson, on ‘' The Pos tion ¢f the Church 
with regard to the Or.ticism «f the Old Testamen’ ;” 
and by Profersor Armitage Robivsor, on “The 
Progress «f New Testament aud Karly Patristic 


ARMSTRONG 


Lionet Cust. 


Oriticism. ITALIAN 
Price 6d., by post 61d, eee 





5 BURLEIGH STREE!L, LONDON, W.O. 


7 - Sug-estions, 

2 APING and Sowing are the two 

NX wost important periods in the life of the 
farmer, and grarting that all circumstances are 
favourable, he naturally, during the latter period, 
hopes to get an adequate return for hisl:bour. As 
he sows, he expects to reap, and unless constant 
industry has been exercised, the harvest is generaily 
apoor one. So it is with regard to heaith, if we are 
not constantly on the wate and destroy the germs 
cf disesse as scon as they are discerned, the body 
becomes weakened, and at les’ is unable longer to 
resist the at'acks of tke enemy. Holloway’s Pi'ls 
destroy even the most mia: ts traces of disease, by 
purifying the blocd and fstieugthening the system, 


BuUcKLAND. 


spirited.”—Times, 





THE NEW FOREST. 
THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH. 


BOOKBINDING IN FRANCE. W. ¥, | ETCHERS OF 
FLETCHER, Saud 
ALBERT. DURER’S ENGRAVINGS. WILLIAM BLAKE. Dr. R. Garyerr. 


BOOK - ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ON SERMON PREPARATION: 


By the BrsHop or Ripon, the Dean or NorwicuH, the Dean OF CANTERBURY, APC: - 
DEACON SINCLAIR, CANON TRISTRAM, PREBENDARY WEBB PEPLOK, Rev. H. C. G. Mou.e, D.D., hev. 
F. J. Cuavassr, Rev. W. H. M, H. Am ken, Rev. A. J. Harrison, D.D., Rev. H. SutTon, and Rev. A. kK. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 61, 

“ The views on such a subject of masters of the art like the Bishop of Ripon, Dean Farrar, Archdeacon 
Sinclair, and other men of light and leading could not fail to be instructive, and the volume which conta us 
them is xecordingly quick with practical sugge-tion.”—Leeds Mercury. 

“The book soon raises an interest in its subject, and easily maintains it.”—Scotsman. 


SOCRATES and ATHENIAN SOCIETY in HIS DAY: a 


Biographical Sketch. By A. D. Goptey, Fellow and Tutor of Magdalen College, Oxford, 4s. 6d. 
“Mr. Godley draws an admirabie portrait of Socrates, aud his trauslations are exceptionally skiliul and 


C.J.Cornisu. | tHE ISLE OF WIGHT. C.J. Cornren. 


Warm | RAPHAELIN ROME. Juria Cartwricut 
THE liru 
ENTURY. L. Bryyon. 


SCULPTURE IN BELGIUM. 0. G. 
Destrre, 
| GERARD DAVID. W.H. James WEeAte. 


NOW READY. 





Recollections and 





London: SEELEY and CO., Limited, Essex Street, Strand. 





DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS. 








In demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 64. 


DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS 


OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By ROBERT ROUTLEDGE, B.Se. 


ELEVENTH EDITION, revised and part!y rewritten, 
with additions, containing 450 Illustrations. 


This edition is not only a revision of the former edition, but 
the volume is considerably enlarged by additions to some of 
the sections and by new sections, so that the author has been 
able to deal with some engineering achievements and scientific 
discoveries that have attracted much popular notice during 
the last five years, such as the great wheels at Chicago and 
Earl’s Court, the latest type of warships, the North Sea Canal, 
the Tower Bridge, Edison’s kinetoscope, and certain recent 


electrical discoveries. 


G. ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Limited, 
BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C, 


HEAP BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling 
allowed from the published price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer- 
Books, and Annnal Volumes. Oatalogues gratis and postage free. Orders by 
post execu'ed by return.—GILBERT and FIELD (only Address), 67 Moorgate 
Street, London, E.C. 





Whitens the tceth, prevents decay, and gives a 
pleasing fragrance to the breath, It is by far the 


best 
TOOTH POWDER, 
and contains no mineral acid or gritty sabstauces. 
Ask anywhere for 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the original and only genuine, 2s. 91. per box, 





ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO 














Messrs. WARD and DOWNEY beg leave to 
announce the publication of the following imporiant 
Work, a Reproduction in Facsimile by Photography of 
the Original Manuscript in Fulham Palace Library «f 


he 
" HISTORY OF THE 
PLIMOTH PLANTATION. 


By WILLIAM BRADFORD, 


One of the Founders ef and Second Governor of that Colony. 
Containing an Account of the Voyage of the Pilgrim Fathers in the ‘Mayflower,’ 
and the names of those who suiled in that ship, “‘ and were (by the bi ssinz 
of God) the first beginners, and (iu a sort) the foundation of all the pl.nta- 
tions and colon‘es in New Eng!and.” 


With an Introduction by JOHN A. DOYLE, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 
Super-royal 4to, 280 folio pages, on fine Hand-made Paper, handsomely bound. 
A limited number of copies will be produced, £4 4s. net, each copy numbe: ed. 


“PUNCH” VOLUMES. 


THE NEW VOLUMES OF “PUNCH” ARE NOW READY. 
The HALF-YEARLY VOLUME, containing the Num- 


bers from July to December, 1895. Bound in maroon cloth, gilt edges, 
price 8s. 6d. 


The YEARLY VOLUME, containing the Numbers from 


January to December, 1895. Bound in blue cloth, gilt edges, price 173. 


WARD & DOWNEY, Limited, 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 





Complete Sets. 
YEARLY VOLUMES, 1841 to 1895. In blue cloth, gilt 


edges, 55 vols., price £32 23. 61. 


DOUBLE YEARLY VOLUMES, 1841 to 1894. Strongly 


half-bound in leather, 27 vols., prics £28 23. 





“PUNCH” OFFICE, 85 Fleet Street, London, E.C, 
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THE MAGAZINE ART UNION. 


For particulars of the Monthly Distribution of 


ORIGINAL OIL PAINTINGS, WATER COLOURS, AND 
BLACK AND WHITE DRAWINGS, 


See the announcement in the 


FEBRUARY NUMBER 


OF THE 


Pall Mall Magazine 


READY THIS DAY. 


200 pages, profusely Illustrated, and including a 
Photogravure Plate. 
PRICE EIGHTEENPENCE. 


CONTENTS. 

HIS HONOUR, AND A LADY. Chap- 
ters XX.—End. Sarna JEANNETTE DuNCAN, 
With Illustrations by A. D. McCormick, 

OUR POINT-TO-POINT RACE.—No. III., 
“WEEDING THEM OUT.” GrorGE ROLLER, 

SOME HAMPSHIRE HOSPITALITIES. 
T. H. 8. Escotr. Illustrated by Anthony Fow, 

ENJOYMENT. Evan Keane. 

A BEGINNING AND AN END. A. E. 
{OWLANDS, With Illustrations by Enoch Ward, 

THE CURSE OF VERSATILITY. Lord 
Ernest HamI.toy. Illustrated by S. Nation, 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND RATE, An 





“YOUR HEALTH, MADAM!” 

A Photogravure Plate. 

After a Painting by Geo. Weis. 
A DERRY DAME. W. Ke tty. 

With IUustrations by M, Stainforth. 
ORPHANS. Full-page Plate. 

After a Painting by Henvi Trnré. 
J ey IS MY ONLY JOY.” 

J. Wo ; 

Titwstrated i ae rtthur H Buckland, 
PENSHURST AND ITS MEMORIES. 

Lapy De vIsir anp Duprey. 

Illustrated by Frances Ewan and from Photo 

graphs. 












== ea —— OF SHERE BAHADUR, | Expert. Tilustrated with Portraits, &e, 

With Illustrations by H. Cole. | THE WIND AND THE LEAVES, M.C.E. 

THE READING-ROOM AND TRON | THE LAIRD OF DORNOCHY. Vaten- 
LIBRARY OF THE BRITISH MU:KUS TINE Munro-FERGUSON, 

A. W. Jarvis. Illustrated froin Photes grap! hs. | Illustrated by W. Menzies, 

BRABANTIO’S LOVE. |THE FORTIFICATIONS OF PARIS. 
Witiram Watrorr As . | DEMETRIUS BoutreEer. Illustrated with Map of 
Tlustra‘ed by Vera Christie. Present Fortijications of Paris, 

SONNET. Nesta Lake | WITHOUT PREJUDICE. I. Zanewitt. 

Pa Dora + mp + With Thumb-nail Sketches by M. Zingwill, 

SECRETS IN CIPHER.—No. II. J.| tesnaset 

" Hor ScHroo.ina. | OLD STORIES RETOLD. 

With Facsimile Reproductions of Ciphers. , *“*LLEWELLYN.” Rosert Hatts, 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED BY THE LEADING 
18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, 


EVERY 
PUBLISHING AND E: 


ARTICLE IS 
ITOR 


ARTISTS. 
LONDON, W.C. 


TAL OFFICES: 





FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE GLEAGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE 


9 


- 


SOCIETY, 


and 3, THE SANCTUARY, W es ER, S.W. 





PaTRoNs SHis Grace the ARCH BISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
TROr Ulis Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 
Prrsipent—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
Crainman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER, Deruty-CHAInMAN—The Hon. EDWARD W. 
DOUGLAS, 
Pryrsici1an—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. ActuarY—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq,, F.I.A. 
SECRE TARY—QG. i. HODGSON, E Sey MLA 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES 


(For Qualification see Prospectus.) 


Accumulated Fund, £3, 902, 853. Annual Income, £395,073. 


BONUS YEAR, 1896.—All with on June Ast, 1896, 
SPECIAL FEATURES :— 
1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, 
IMMEDIATE Bonvs,. 
2,—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 
MISSION paid for the introduction of business. 
8.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 
4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LAKGE Bonvses to the Assured Members. The Bonus declared for the 5 ye 's ending 
May S3lst, 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £2,622,812 
5,—The Reserves for the So ciety’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY Ixsv RANCE INSTITUTION IN THE United Kinapom. 
6,—Assured Members _ ave therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 
HIGH KATE OF Ronvs. 
WHOLE-LIFE anp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES orantep at Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., 
PROMPTLY AND EFFEOTUALLY RELIEVED 


BY THE USE OF 


DATURA TATULA. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s » 8s, and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s,, and 18s, For Non- 
Bmokers, Pastilles and Powder for ‘he ni ng and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a *censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 58,, and 10s) SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London; and of Chemists everywhere. 


profit Policies in force will share in the distribution, 


this fact being equivalent to an 












BISHOPS IN VICTORIA'S TIME 
ONLY IDOLATERS. 


THREEPENOE. 


Just Published, price 2s, 64., post-free. 


OUT AND ITS CURE. By J. 
Compton Burnett, M.D.—“ Sufferers from 

| gout will be interested in a little book bythe well- 
|; known syecialist.”.—Land and Water. London: 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDIN AIRE, Per Dozen 


Bot  * re 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent ™ Bota 
ight Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water, The quality 13s, 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET, 


ST. ESTEPHE, 

Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. We can strongly recom- 
mend this wine. On comparison it 

will be found equal to wine offered 16s, 
at much higher prices by the small 
foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England, 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
bse old in bottle, at 22., 268., 30s., 363,, 42, per 
ozen, 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS, 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cas es, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1885, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


78, 6d, 


9a, 





| GRATEFUL, 


EPPS’S | 
COCBA. 


COMFORTING. 


BOILING WATER OR } 


HE UNION BANE 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 
Established 1837, 





of 
Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capital .rerccccocrere sssessevee £1,500,000 


Reserve Fund........0.s00 tncmnsticenmas Tenn 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DE 
are granted om the Bauk’s Brauches throughout the 
GColonies of Australia aud New Zealand, 


TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 


Colonies, 


BILLS on the OOLONIES are negotiated and s 
for collection. 


MAND 





DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
71 Cornhi ill, London, E.C 


IR KK Bee Cr 
ESTABLISHED 1£51 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGs,, Set i 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CED 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repays yab yle on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
onthe minimum monthly balances, when not drawa 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Soli, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with ful! partion 
lars, po3t- — 

FRANCIS BAVENSOROFT, Manager 


CCIDENTS to LIFE anp LIMB, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1849, Capital £1,000,000, 





BANK. 


y Lane, London, 
T. INTERES 











Compensation Paid .. .. ... £3,600,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Oross, 
LONDON, Established 1782, 
Lowest Ourrent Rates, 
Liberal and Prompt settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, Secretaries. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 











| JAMES Eprs and Co, (Ltd.), i70 Piccadilly, and 48 
| Threadneedle Street. 


Ww. REEVES, 185 Fleet Street, E.C. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1578. 
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THE JUBILEE 


OF 


“THE DAILY NEWS.” 





1846-1896. 





On the 21st inst., “The Daily News” will have 


completed its 50th year. Started in 1846, the story of 
the paper is that of Liberal progress throughout the world. 


“The Daily News” of Tuesday next, January 
91st, a Jubiles Number, price One Penny, will be 
greatly enlarged, so that room may be found for a 
history of the journal from January 21st, 1846, 
to the present day. Contributors at exciting periods 
will, in their own names, in specially written columns, 


give life and interest to the narrative. 


This History—writtea by Mr. Justin McCarruy, M.P., and 
Sir Joun R. Rosrnso a include notices of the first Editor, 
CuarbLes Dickens, aud of his immediate successors. Portraits of 
various distinguished men who have been associated with “The 
Daily News” will be given. The course taken by “The Daily 
News” during the American Civil War, when it was all but alone 
in the Eng dish Press in defending the cause of the North, will be 
told by Mr. E. L. Gopxry, who was its New York Correspondent 
at that period, and who is now the Editor of the New York 
“Evening Post” and the New York “Nation.” The noble 
struggle of the Italians for their unity and liberty, and the part 
w a. The Daily News” took therein, will be described by Signora 

sta Wuire Mario, the famous Garibaldian. Mr. Arcurpatp 
soi will te!l his stirring tale, Mr. Lapoucuers will describe 
how, as the Correspondent of “The Daily News,” he became the 
“ Besieged Resident » and Mr. F. D. Miuter, the eminent artist, 

ll detail his services in the Russo-Turkish War, and those of the 
late Mr. J. A. MacGanawn, honoured of Bulgaria. The special 
part taken by “ The Daily News ” in first calling the attention of 
civilised nations, through its Correspondents, to the horrors of 
Turkish rule in Bulgaria, thus beginning a movement which 
resulted in the independence of that interesting nation— 
called to mind, as it is, by the activity which has suc- 
ceeded in making known the terrible facts respecting the 
condition of the unhappy people of Armenia—will find due place 
in the history. Mr. H. W. Lucy will describe the evolution of 
the modern Parliamentary Sketch; and Mr. C. Dopson Cotietr 
vill show how the Taxes on Knowledge were abolished. Mr. E. J. 
Minurken contributes verses, “ Fifty Years: 746-96.” Many 
famous contributors other than we have named, of whom the 
paper is proud, and to whom it owes so much, will co-operate in 
this remarkable contribution to the history of the past half- 
century. 





On the same day, and with the same number, will be issued 
separately, price One Penny, by post Three Half-pence, to 
be obtained of all newsagents, a facsimile of the first 
number of ‘‘The Daily News.”? This most interesting 
number, dated January 21st, 1846, contains articles by CHARLES 
Dickens, Mr. Wittram Jounson Fox, &c., a poem by CHares 
Mackay, a singularly graphic and full report of a meeting of the 
Anti-Corn Law League, at which Mr. Copprn faced his opponents 
in an important seat of agriculture, and a great variety of other 
intelligence of the day. This reproduction will be faithful, not 
only as regards its contents, but also with respect to size, type, 
and the quality of the paper, which has been expressly made in 
exact imitation of that of the original. It is believed that these 
two numbers will form a unique addition to the newspaper files 
of the world. For a brief while they will not only take the pen 
from the historian, but will also illustrate the immense improve- 
ment effected by steam and electricity in the production of a great 
daily paper during the last fifty years. 





MESSRS. BELL’S LIST. 


NOW READY. VOLUME VII. Demy 8v0, 10s. 61. 


THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS. Tran- 


scribed from the Shorthand M3, by the Rev. Mynors Brieut, M.A. With 
Lorp Brayprooke’s Notes, Xdited, with Adoitions, by Henry B, 
WHEATLEY, F.Y.4. To be comple*ed in 8 vols, demy 8yo, with Portraits 
and other Illu:tration: , 103. 6d. each, 

*,* Mr. Bright left abc mut one-fifth of the D‘ary unprinted, but he transcribed 
the. whole, and the present edition represents this transcript, a few unprintab!le 
passages only being omitte!, Lord Braybrooke’s notes have been added to or 
altercd where necessary, and a large number of additional notes have been added. 

* An ed tion which, alike by its c»mpleteness, its beauty, and the competency 
of the editor, is entitled to si upersede ali its predecessors.”—Times. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


DISHONOURED. By Theo Gift. New 


Edition in 1 vol., 63. 


FRANCOIS SEVERIN MARCEAU. A Bio- 


grephy., By Captain I. G. Jounsox, Deputy Commissioner, Minbu, Uprger 
Burma, With Portrait, crown 8vo, 53, 





NEW VOLUME OF BOHN’S LIRRARIES. 


SELECT WORKS OF PLOTINUS. Trans- 


lated from the Greek by THomAS Taytor, with Introducti on con taining the 
substance cf Porpbyry’s “Life of Plotinus.” Edited by G. R. S, Mean, 
B.A., M.R.A.S. 5s. 


STURGES’S GUIDE TO THE GAME OF 


DRAUGHTS, With Critical Situations. Revised, with Additional Play on 
the Moder n Openivugs, by (JA. KEAR, Editor of “The International Draught 
Magazine.” Crown 8yo, 3s, 6d. net 


LORD TENNYSON. A Handbook to the 


Works of Alfred, Lc rd Tennyson. By Morton Luce, Author cf “New 
Studies in Tennyson,” &¢. Fean. 8vo, 6s. 


“ Students of Tennyson will find a good deal of bibliographical and biographical 
infcrma‘ion ia Mr, Lucy’s pages.’—Times. 


NEW VOLUME OF HANDBOOKS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
EDITED BY PROFESSOR J. W. HALKS, M.A. 


THE AGE OF DRYDEN. By Richard 
GaRNETT, O.B., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 
NEW VOLUME IN THE ALDINE POETS. 


GOLDSMITH’S POEMS. With Life by Rev. 


Joun Mitrorp. Revised and Edited by Ausitn Donson, 2s, 6d. net. 








New Art I Books. 
LORD LEIGHTON, P.R.A. An Illustrated 


Chronicle, By Ernest aha With Prefatory Essay by F. G. SrerHeNns. 
Super-royal 46, printed at the Chiswick Press, with 120 I; last rations, in- 
cluding 15 Photogravures, £3 33, 

“Not only a beautiful gift-book, but invaluable to thoughtful stulents of 


art.’—Tines. 
THE ART OF VELASQUEZ. A Critical 


Study, By R. A.M. stevenson. Printed on Hanc-made Paper at the Chis- 
wick Press, with (0 Photogravure Flates and au Appendix of about 5) Full 
page Illustrations, 4:0, 5v06 copies only, £2 53. net. 

“The most su! stantial contribution to the theory and defence cf modern 
painting since Ruskin’s ‘ Modern Painters,’......The rare case of a philosopher 
who cau write, anda pai nter who has been sev rely trained to paint.”—Spectator. 

“The best book yet written on Velasqnez......A service to art which will not 
goo be forgotten or eclipsed.”’—Daily Chronicle. 


ETCHING IN ENGLAND. By Frederick 


Wepmore. With about £0 Keproductions, small crown 4:0, 8. 64, 
“Mr. We dmore is a critic essentially geo.” —Times, 
“Mr. Wedmore’ elient volame.’’—Daily News, 
“ Elezant appearance, moderate price, capably written.”—Pull Mall Gazette. 


PICTURE POSTERS. A Handbook on the 


History cf the Lilustrated Placard. With 150 Keproduc iens of the most 
Ress stic Examples of all Countries, By C.T.J. H1ait, Large 8yo, 12s, 6d. net. 
A drawing-: oom tab!e book of the best kind, admirably reproduced.”—Queen, 
** an exceedingly intere-ting boox.”’—Daily Graphic. 
* Handsome and lavishly illustrated beok.’’—Standard, 


MODERN ILLUSTRATION. By Joseph 


PENNFLL. With over 150 I ustrations, imperial 16mo, 10s. 61, net; also a 
few Tall-Paper Copies, 21s net. [Ea-Libris Series, 
- The representative illustrations given are very numerous, varied, aud euter- 
lining, ”— Limes 
“The volume is interesting ani beautiful.”’—Guardian, 
**Actatty and readabie I ry of the development of the eyer-advancing art 
of illustrat ion. "%—Daly Lelegraph 


LADIES’ BOOK - PLATES. By Norna 


Peg h over 159 Illustrations, including ¥ C pag pl ates P 
‘TEv-L 
. L 















oo 








imperial 16wo, *s yy 
A highly readable ) li of interest...... to the average caltured per son, 
lover of books, and decorative art geuerally.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“An eminently readable volume.”"—Daily News. 





London: GEO. BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND C0.’S LIST. 


MR. LANG’S NEW ROMANCE OF THE DAYS OF 
JEANNE D’ARC. 





Crown 8vo, 63, 


A MONK OF FIFE: 


Being the Chronicle Written by Norman Leslie of Pitcullo, 
concerning Marvellous Deeds that Befell in the Realm 
of France in the Years of our Redemption, 
MCCCCOXXIX-XXXL 


Now first done into English, out of the French, by 
ANDREW LANG. 
W.th Illustrations and Initial Letters by Selwyn Image, 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF GEORGE 


JOHN ROMANES, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. Written and Edited by his Wife. 
With Portrait and 2 Illustrations, 8vo, 15s. 


THE UNION OF ENGLAND & SCOTLAND. 


A Study of International History. By James Mackinnon, Ph.D., Examiner 
in History to the Univers:ty of Edinburgh. 8vo, l6s. 


NEW EDITION IN FOUR VOLUMES, 


CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORKSHOP. 


By F. Max Mii,uer, K.M. 

Vol. I, — RECENT ESSAYS and] Vol.III.— ESSAYS on LANGUAGE 
ADDRESSES. Crown 8,0, 6s. 6d and LITERATURE. Crown 8yo, 
apy 6s. 6d. net. 

Vol. IV.—ESSAYS on MYTHOLOGY 

Vol. IL—BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS.| °° ‘and’ FOLKLORE. Crown  8vo, 
Crown 8vo0, 6s. 6d. net. 83. 6d. net. [Just published, 


ELEMENTARY TREATISE on ELECTRICITY 


AND MAGNETISM. Founded on Joubert’s ‘‘ Traité Elémentaire d’Elec- 
tricité.” By G. C. Foster, F.R.S8,, Quain Professor of Physics in University 
College, London; and E. ATKinson, Ph.D., formerly Professor of Experi- 
a Science in the Staff College, With 381 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d, 


HISTORY OF THE JEWISH NATION 


AFTER THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM UNDER TITUS. By 
the Rev. ALFRED Epersueim, M.A., D.D., Ph.D., sometime Grinfield 
Lecturer on the Septuagint in the University of Oxford. New Edition (the 
Third), Revised by the Rev. HENRY A. WuiTF, M.A., Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. With a Prefaco by the Rev. Wittram Sanpay, D.D., LL.D 
——— Professor of Divinity and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, 
vo, 18s. 


LEVIORE PLECTRO: Occasional Verses. 


By ALFRED CocHRANE. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d, 





By the same Author. 


The KESTREL’S NEST, and other VERSES. Fcap. 


8vu, 3s. 6d, 


DAY-DREAMS: Poems. By Alfred Gurney, 


M.A, Vicar of St. Barnaba:’, Pimlico, Author of “The Story of a Friend- 
ship,” &j Fcap. 8ve, 3s. 6d. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—New Volumes. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. Gd. each. 


’ ’ 

HAG GAR D Ss pote a) LANG’S (Andrew) COCK 
MONTEZUMA’S AUGHTER. a a Deena 
With 25 Illustrations by Maurice am mtg meee aanEe- 
Greiffenhagen. With a New Preface. 

BUTLER’S (Edward A.)} . CoNTENTs : Introduction — Savage 
OUR HOUSEHOLD INSECTS: Spiritualism — Ancient Spiritualissm— 
. ay st Da.t_| Comparative Psychical Resear 
an Account of the Insect-Pests Haunted Houscs Cock tance 
found in Dwelling-Houses. With | nnyg 96 shor cette cag bres 
7 Plates and 113 Illustrations in the | ™02 Sense—Apparitions, Ghosts, and 
Text | Hallucinations — Scrying or Crystal. 

T | gazing— The Second sight — Ghosts 

LEISURE READINGS. By | before the Law—A Modern Trial for 
Epmvunp CLopp, ANDREW Witson,| Witchcraft — Presbyterian Ghost. 
Tuomas Foster, A. O, Ranyarp, | hunters—The Logic of Table-turning— 
and Ricwarp A. Proctor. With| The Ghost Theory of the Origin cf 
Illustrations. Religion. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by 8S. R. GARDINER, D.C.L., LL.D., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, and 
REGINALD L, POOLE, MA, Ph.D. 


No. 41, JANUARY, 1896. Royal 8vo, 5s, 





1. Article: :— 
NFcCTANEBO, PHARAOH AND Maaictan. By D. G. Hogarth. 
Tue ORIGIN OF THE BorouGs. By Professor Maitland, LL.D. 
Tue Navy OF THE COMMONWEALTH, 1619 1660. By M, Oppenheim. 
CANNING AND DENMARK In 1807, By J. H. Rose. 

. Notes and Documents :—An Armenian Visitor to Jerusalem in the Seventh 
Century, by E, W. Brooks—Domesday Book and the Burton Cartulary, by 
F. Baring—The Earliest Plea Rolls, by J. H. Round—Jobn a Lasco’s Church 
Preferments, by Lewis L. Kropf—Letters relating to Scotland, January, 
1650, communicated by Francis B, Bickley—The Duke of Mariborough’s 
Letters at the Hague, by W. Bliss. 

. Reviews of Books,—4. Periodical Notices—5. List of Recent Historical Publi- 
cations, 


to 


i) 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. No. 375. 
1, THE REIGN OF THE QUEEN. | 7. Painters AND CRITICS: FRENCH 
2, lraLian INFLUENCE ON ENGLISH AND ENGLISH. 

POETRY. 8 ARMY ORGANISATION, 
3. MaRsHAL CANROBERT. 9. THE PRINCES OF THE HOUSE OF 
4. FINLAND. ConvE. 
5, Toe LETTERS OF SAMUEL Tay1or | 10. PoLiTicaL AND COMMERCIAL 
CoLERiIner, | AFFAIkS IN ASIA. 
6. Wan CoRRESPONDENTS, | 11, Henny REEVE. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S LIST 


BOW READY, price One Shilling, 


Notice.—The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


for JANUARY, 1896, contains among other articles of interest :—Tye 
Maponna OF A Day. Chaps. 19-22—FiautTine Tuurtow: His Fors AND 
Frienps — Tsar CREW OF THE ‘FLYING Dorcuman’ — Worpswortn's 
“Parson SyMpson”—QOaTS AND THEIR AFFECTIONS. Part I—Lions 1» 
THE TweEnTIES~A DREAM OF HERRICK—HawoktTH TuHIRTY-SEVEN Years 
AGo—A RIDE WITH ‘STARLIGHT,’ &. 








New Works. 


NOW READY, 


AT THE COURT OF THE AMIR. By Joux 


ALFRED Gray, M.B., late Surgeon to his Highness the Amir of Afghanistan 
With Portrait and other Ilu-trations. In 1 vol. demy 840, 16s, ‘ 





READY ON MONDAY. 


OUTDOOR LIFE IN ENGLAND. By Arruavr 


T. FisHER, Major, late 2lst Hussars; Author of ‘‘ Through Stable and 
- Sacdle Rcom,” ‘Rod and River.” In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 14:, 


READY ON MONDAY. 


THE STORY OF BRITISH MUSIC. From 


the Earlie t Times to the Tndor Period. By FrepErick James Crowest, 
Autbor of ‘*Tne Great Tone Poets,” “Musical Anecdotes,” &. With 
numervus Illustrations, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, lds. 


READY ON MONDAY. 


THE LOST POSSESSIONS OF ENGLAND. 


Tangier, Minorca, Cuba, Manila, Corsica, Buenos Ayres, Java, the Ion‘an 
Islands, &e. By WALTER FREWEN Lorp?, Barrist2r-at-Law. In 1 yol 
crown tvo. 


READY ON MONDAY. 


CURIOSITIES OF IMPECUNIOSITY. By 


H. G, SomERVILLE, In 1 vol, demy 8yo. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


MEMORIES OF FATHER HEALY, Parish 


Priest of Ballybrack and Little Bray. With a Portrait of Father 


Healy. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 


New Works of Fiction. 


BY. H. ANNESLEY VACHELL. 


THE ROMANCE OF JUDGE KETCHUM. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 








BY MARGERY HOLLIS, 


UP IN ARMS. 
In 3 vols, small crown 8yo, ls, 





BY L. DOUGALL. 


THE MADONNA OF A DAY. 


In 1 vol. crown 8yo, 6s. [On Monday. 


BY W. PETT RIDGE. 


A CLEVER WIFE. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 





THE NEW ISSUE OF THE 
NOVELS OF MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


THE THIRTEENTH VOLUME, 


RED COURT FARM, 


IS NOW READY. 


In red cloth, gold lettered on side, similar to the 3s. 6d, Edition, 2s. 6d, 
Inu green cloth, gold lettered on back, but with a plainer binding, 2s. 





To be followed at regular intervals by the other Stories in the Series. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Qucen. 








READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 


RNR RRR Rk ee 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


May Le had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


Sport in South Africa. 
IN HAUNTS OF WILD GAME: 


A Hunter-Naturalist’s Wanderings from Kahlamba to 
Libombo, By Freprerick VaueHan Kirpy, F.Z.S. (Maqa- 
qamba). With numerous Illustrations by Charles Whymper, 
anda Map. Large demy 8vo, 25s. 

“Furnishes you with a very mine of fascinating 
information. Of all the books on South African hunting, 
and they are many, none eclipses this in interest.” 

—Black and White. 

“This handsome and valuable book. It is te be recom- 
mended to all sportsmen because of the accuracy and 
thoroughness of its treatment, and because of the 
unusually interesting experience of its author in hunting 
in the haunts of wild game in Africa.” —Rod and Gun. 

“Sportsmen must be hard to please if they do not find 
plenty of attraction in Mr. Kirby’s pages.” —Times. 


At all Libraries. 
THE HISTORY OF THE FOREIGN 


POLICY OF GREAT BRITAIN. By Monracu 
Burrows, Chichele Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Oxford, Captain R.N., F.S.A., &c., “ Officier de 
VInstruction Publique,” France, Author of “ Commentaries 
on the History of England,” &¢. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

“This interesting and valuable work.”—Times. 

“A thoughtful and lucid study of a question of vast 

importance.” —Scotsman. 


Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
THE TABLE-TALK OF SHIRLEY. 


Reminiscences of and Letters from Froude, Thackeray, Dis- 
raeli, Browning, Rossetti, Kingsley, Baynes, Huxley, Tyndall, 
and others. By Joun Skextron, C.B., LL. With an 
Engraving on Steel and 3 Woodcuts. Small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“Dr. Skelton’s reminiscences are delightful reading, 
It would be strange indeed if so genial an essayist as the 
‘Shirley’ of Blackwood did not charm.”—St. James's 


Gazette. 


The Edinburgh one sia 1894-95. 
PHILOSOPHY OF THEISM. 


By ALEXANDER CAMPBELL Fraser, LL.D., Hon. D.C.L., 
Oxford; Emeritus Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in 
the University of Edinburgh. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“The whole subject, it may be added, is treated with a 
breadth and largeness of view, an intellectual grasp, and a 
lucidity of thought and language that must commend 
the work to every intelligent reader.”—Scotsman. 

“The lectures are throughout interesting and to the 
point, and present a sincere, thorough, and profitable, dis- 
cussion of a great theme.”—British Weekly. 

New Edition, with a Statement by Mr. Edward 
Hamley, in Answer to Col. Maurice’s Attack. 


THE LIFE OF GENERAL SIR 
EDWARD BRUCE HAMLEY. KCB. KC.M G. 
By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. With 2 Photogravure Portraits 
and other Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. [Newt week. 


E. Gerard’s New Novel. 


A FOREIGNER: an Anglo-German 


Study. By E. Gerarp (Madame de Laszowska), Author of 
“A Secret Mission,” &c., Joint-Author of “ Reata,” &e. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [Newt week. 


At all Booksellers’. 
THEATRICALS : an Interlude; and 


other Sketches. By the Author of “ Miss Molly,” &c. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 
“Told with great art...... Readers of culture will find 
much to charm and much to interest in every one of the 
six stories in the book.”-—Scotsman. 


Standard Edition. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S 


In Half-Crown Volumes. 


Now ready. — ESSAYS. 
WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


WORKS. 


1 vol. 








MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


NEXT WEEK, crown 8vo, 2s. 


THE TRANSVAAL TROUBLE. 
How It Arose. 


BEING 
An Extract from the Biography of the late 
Sir Bartle Frere, 
By JOHN MARTINEAU. 


The above work gives an authentic account of the 
origin of the present trouble in the Transvaal. 





2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
LADY EASTLAKE. 


Edited by her Nephew, CHARLES EASTLAKE SMITH. 
With Facsimile of her Drawings and a Portrait. 

“*To read her letters and journals is to live with a keen observer and a strong 
and sensible mind, in the best society, literary and artistic, in London and Ediu- 
burgh, during upwards of fifty years of the present century. The book will be 
widely read and thoroughly enjoyed.’’— Saturday Review, 


8vo, 16s, 


LETTERS AND VERSES OF 
ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., 


Late Dean of Westminster. 


Edited by ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, 
Author of “The Life and Letters of Dean Stanley.” 

“Mr. Prothero bas done his work well. He has edited this collection of 
letters with skill and care. His note: and prefatory remarks are models of con- 
densation, Nothing needed for understanding the letters is omitted, and rarely 
is there a word too much.”—Times. 

“A delightful volume, in wLich one could not wish to see a word altered.” 

—Westminster Gazetle, 





Medium 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
LIGHTS AND SHADES OF INDIAN 
HILL LIFE IN THE AFGHAN 


AND HINDU HIGHLANDS. 
A Contrast. 

By F. ST. J. GORE, B.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Beautifully [dustrated with 72 Full-page Reproductions from Photographs 
taken by the Author, Illustrations in Text, and Maps. 

“Mr. Gore possesses in a high degree the rare art of descriptive writing. Tho 
landscapes he writes about stand out before our eyes in vivid and substantia? 
reality It is adorned with a great number of photographs, which are simply 
wonderful for their perspicanity and perfection of execution.”—Guardian. 

“To landseape photographers undoubtedly the book of tue season,”—S*!. 
James's Gazette. 


With Portraits, 8vo, 16s. 


HARVEY GOODWIN, late Bishop of Carlisle 
A Biographical Memoir. 
By H. D. RAWNSLEY, Hon. Canon of Carlisle. 


“A sympathetic and a'most a model biography of a prelate whose memory 
will always be kept green in the north of Eugland.’”’—Daily Telegraph, 





Feap. 8vo, 53. 


THE JOURNAL OF A SPY IN PARIS. 


From January to July, 1794. By Raout HeEspiy. 

“The writer draws a very vivid picture of the social condition of Paris under 
the Terror.’’—Times. 

**No one can read it and doubt that it is genuine, but that does not lessen 
curiosity about its history It is extremely interesting, and yet not laden wit!: 
information......but he states facts now and then, and here and there throws 
brief, passing glances at death-tumbrils and the like, which make a vivid impres- 
sion.’—Scotsman, 





Nearly Ready. 


With Map and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 9s. 


A WANDERING SCHOLAR in the LEVANT 
By DA VID G. HOGARTH, 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 





With Portrait, crown 8vo, 9s. 


WITH AN AMBULANCE: 
A Narrative of Personal Experiences during the Franco 
German War, 1870-1871. 


By CHARLES E. RYAN, F.R.C.S.1., M.R.C.P.L, 
Kuight of the Order of Louis II, of Bavaria, 


8vo, 6s. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW.—No. 365 
Will be published on WEDNESDAY, January 22n¢, 1896. 
CONTENTS. 
Tue DIARISTS OF THE RESTORATION. | 6. THE ART OF HORSEMANSH!P. 
THE MODERN JEW. 





7. THE AGE OF SALADIN. 
Tue EpucaTIONAL CRISIS. 8. THe Wak OFF.CE AND THE ARMS. 
FRENCH OF LAHORE. : 9, Str Henry HALFORD, 
Joun Ly.y, Novetist & DramartistT. | 10. PLANT Names. 
1l, ENGLAND’s OPPORTUNITY IN IRELAND. 





vPepe 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 
WITH KELLY TO CHITRAL. 


By Lieut. W. G. L. BEYNON, 8rd Goorkha Rifles. 
With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
[Ready on Wednesday, Janua y 22nd, 


SECOND EDITION. 


TOMMY ATKINS. 
A Tale of the Ranks. 
By ROBERT BLATCHFORD, 
Author of ** A Son of the Forge,” “ Merrie England,”’ &. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


TWELVE HUNDRED MILES 
IN A WAGGON. 


A Narrative of a Journey in Cape Colony, the Transvaal, 
and the Chartered Company's Territories. 


By ALICE BLANCHE BALFOUR. 
With nearly 40 original Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, and a Map, 
Demy 8vo, 16s, 

TIMES.—“ Every one now wants to hear about Sonth Africa, Miss Balfour 
saw the greater part of the settlement of the new country, and the veracions 
charm of her sympathetic narrative can hardly fail to increase the interest 
which is already felt in these possession3.” 


MEMORIES OF MASHONA-~ 
LAND. 


By the Right Rev. Bishop KNIGHT BRUCE, 
formerly Bishop of Mashonaland. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece, cloth, Svo, 103, 6d, 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* To review this book fully is impossible, as there 
is not asingle page devoid of interest, and all those wko take an interest in 
South African affairs should not fail to read it.” 


A LITTLE TOUR IN AMERICA 


By the Very Rev. 8S. REYNOLDS HOLE, Dean of Rochester, 
Author of ‘‘ The Memories of Dean Hole,” *‘ A Book about Roses,” &c. 
With numerons Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s, 


CHURCH TIMES,.—" We say to everybody, Get the ‘ Little Tour,’ and thank 
us for indieating the extent of ground which this survey of American life covers.” 








London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 87 Bedford Street, W.C. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 





History of the Paris Commune 


f Qo By THOMAS MARCH. With 2 Maps, 8vo, 7s. 6d. “ Has been 
Or Io 4 I. done with great care; appears to be thoroughly trustworthy. 
For materials he has gone to the best sources.’—GLascow HkraLtp. * Tem- 
perate as the book is, its subject lends it a strong interest, and it will be read 
with pleasure and profit alike by those who are concerned tobe well informed 
as to the facts of the struggle, and by readers who are attracted to history 
only when its incidents are peculiarly exciting or impressive,”’—ScCOTsMAN, 


Parts of the Pacific. 


Illustrated from Drawings by the Author and from Photographs, 8vo, 
103.64. FIRST REVIEW.—‘‘ A really entertaining travel book. Its author 
modestly calis himself only ‘A Peripatetic Parson.’ His wandering habits 
have not, however, robbed him of a mest excellent gift of humour. He describes 
in the liveliest possible fashion his travels in Australia, New Zealand, and 
the Pacijic Isles. He seems to have taken rough and smooth with the utmost 
content ment...... The reader will learn a@ good deal of colonial life, of the con- 
dition of Chureh work at the Antipodes, and of missionary methods in the 
South Seas, The book is, in truth, as informing as tt is entertaining.” 


Public Health in 


European 

Ca itals (Berlin, Paris, Brussels, Christiania, Stockholm, Copen- 

c ‘9 * hagen.) By T. M. LEGGE, M.A., M.D. (Oxon.), D.P.H. 

(Cantab.) With 2 Maps and 27 Illustrations, 3s.6d. **A mass of information.” 

Surveyor. “ We have nowhere met with so clear and explicitan account of the 
progre.s of sanitary reform in the cities of Europe.”—SPEAKER. 


Buckle and his Critics. 


By J. M. ROBERTSON. 10s. 6d, net. ‘A notable book,”—LiTERARY 
Wortp. “A book of sucha type as we “ould we saw more of: vigorous, fair, 
and logical.”"—LiBERAL. “Displays wide erudition on the whole subject of 
sociology.”—DUNDEE ADVERTISER, 


Civilisation and Decay. 


By BROOK ADAMS, 7s. 6d. “There ig much depth and originality in 
Mr. Adains’s views. We commend his book to every thoughtful reader.”?— 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW. “Deserving the attention alike of the studious and 
cursory readev.’"—ScoTsmMan, ‘Its conclusions are logically drawn, and its 
results reached by d careful and wide induction,’ —LIBERAL. 


Ihe Church of the Living God. 


By the Rev. H.H, JEAFFRESON. 33. 6d. “One may diger entirely from 
its standpoint and conclusions, and yet admire its grave and earnest toie, its 
purity of style, and its ability and candour,”—GLAsSGow HERALD, 


MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS, 


8vo, 30s. net. 


THE LIFE OF CARDINAL MANNING, 


Archbishop of Westminster. By Epmunp Sueripan Purce.1, Member of 
the Roman Academy of Letters. In2 vols. With Portraits, 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—* Written with absolute impartiality and outs 
freedom, with energy, lucidity, and fullness,” poken 


Globe 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
NEW POEMS. By Christina Rossetti, 


Hitherto Unpublished or Uncollected, Edited by Wititam Micuazy 
ROSsseETTlL 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volume. 
POEMS. By Matthew Arnold. Vol. II, 


Lyric and Elegiac Poems, Globe 8vo, 5s. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE BROWN AMBASSADOR. A Story of 


the Three Days Moon. By Mrs. Hucu FRas=r. 


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION.—New /olume. 
DUNDONALD. By the Hon. J. W. 


Fortescue. Orown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
DAILY NEWS.—“ Mr. Fortescue’s sketch of Dundonalt'; career is brightly 
written, impartial, and admirable in every way. His anal: sis of the great sea- 
man’s character is excellent.” 


Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


THE HISTORY OF THE PO!;T OFFICE 
PACKET SERVICE BETWEEN THE YEARS 1793 1815. Compiled from 
Records, chiefly Officia), by ARTHUR H. Norway, Ii!r strated. 


Crown 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


THE EMPIRE OF THE PTOLEMIES. By 


J. P, Mauarry, Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, &c,, Author of “Pro. 
legomena to Ancient History,” &c. 


Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d, net. 


THE POOR AND THEIR HAPPINESS. 


Missions and Mission Philanthropy. By Joun GoLpir. 
16mo, 2s, 6d. 


THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE. A 


Series of Works from the Sacred Scriptures, presented in modern Literary 
Form. The PROVERBS, edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
RicHarD G. Mouton, M.A., Ph.D,, Professor of Literature in English in 
the University of Chicago. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


JOHN LANE begs to announce for publica- 
tion, on Tuesday, January 21st, 


THE YELLOW BOOK. 


VOL. VIII. 


Small 4to, about 400 pp., new Cover Design and Title-page by 
D. Y. Cameron, with 26 Full-page Illustrations by Members of the 
Guascow Scoot, 5:, net. 





The LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS by George Gissing, Arthur 
Christopher Benson, Frances E. Huntley, Henry Harland, Rosamund Marriott 
Watson, Kenneth Grahame, Lewis Hind, Nora Hopper, John Buchan, Julie 
Norregard, Ernest Wentworth, Evelyn Sharp, Richard Le Gallienne, Alma 
Strettcll, H. G. Wells, Mary Howarth, Hon. Maurice Baring, H. B. Marriott 
Watson, Mrs. Ernest Leverson, Olive Custance, Walter Raleigh, Frances 
Nicholson, and Ella D'Arcy. 


The ART CONTRIBUTIONS by D. Y. Cameron, A, Frew, D. Gerald, 
Whitelaw Hamilton, William Kennedy, Harrington Mann, D, Martin, T. 0. 
Morton, F. H. Newbury, James Pattison, George Pirie, R, M. Stevenson, 
Grosvenor Thomas, E, Hornel, George Henry, J. Crawhall, Kellock Brown, 
J. E. Christie, Stuart Park, E. A. Walton, James Guthrie, John Lavery, and 
A. Roche. 





READY JANUARY 15th. 
VOLUME I, OF PIERROT’S LIBRARY. 


PIERROT! A Story. By H. de Vere 


SracPooLe. With Title-page, Cover Design, and End Papers, designed by 
Aubrey Beardsley. Sq. 16mo, uniform with the Tauchnitz Editions, cloth, 
2s. net. 


THE BARBAROUS BRITISHERS. A Tip- 


Top Novel. By H. D. Tram.t. Crown 8vo. Wrappers with Title-page and 
Cover Design by Aubrey Beardsley. 1s. net. 


THE PURPLE EAST. A Series of Sonnets 


on England's Desertion of Armenia, By WiLL1aM Watson, With Frontis 
piece after G, F., Watts, Feap. Svo, wrappers, ls, net, 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Lim., London. 


THE BODLEY HEAD, Vigo Street, W. 
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ARNOLD’S SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. Each Play 
1s, net. General Editor, J. Cuurton Cou.ins, M.A., assisted by special 
Editors in the preparation of the different Plays, as fol lows: “= 
Julius Ceesar. (Set for Cambridge Local Examinations, 
1896.) Edited by E. M. Burter, M.A., Assi staut-Master at Harrow 
School. Is, net. 
Macbeth. Edited by R. F. Cuotmerey, M.A., Assistant- 
Master at St. Paul's School, 1s. net. 
Merchaut of Venice. Edited by C. H. Gizson, M.A, 
Assistant-Master at Merchant Taylors’. 1s. net. 


Twelfth Night. Edited by R. F. Cuotmersy, M.A, 
1s, net. 

Midsummer Night’s Dream. Edited by R. B. 
JOHNSON. Is, net. 

As You Like It. Edited by S. E. Wivxzotr, B.A,, 


Assistant-Master at Christ’s Hospital. 1s. net. 
King Henry V. Edited by S. E. Wixsott, B.A. 1s, net. 
The Tempest. Edited by W. E. Urwicx, M.A., Assistant- 
Master at Manchester Grammar School. Ls. ne 
of 


Hamlet. Edited by W. Hatt Grirrin, Professor 


ate 





English Literature at Queen’s College, London. 1s. net. 
(Near Ty ready, 
Richard III. Edited by F. P. Barnarp, } LA. late 
Head-Master at Reading School. 1s, net. [Nearly ready. 
A HISTORY of ENGLAND. By C. W. C. Oman, M. A. 
Fellow ef Ali SoulY at New Oolleg 





College, and Leeturer on History 
Oxford, Author of “‘ Warwick the King-Maker 7 Hist 
Fully fnrnished with Maps, Plans of the Principal Batt 
logical Tables, 760 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 61. net. 
“ Thi s is the nearest approé ach to the ideal school history of England wl 
has yet been written.”’— Guardian. 


A LATIN TRANSLATION PRIMER. 





y of Greece, 


ticlds, and Genea- 





ich 


By G. B. 





Garpiner, M.A., Assistant-Master at sang Academy, and ANDREW 
GARDINER, MA. A Seriez of Short Stories and Narrativ« ea fir Translation 
into English, with Grammatical Helps and Vocabulary. Cloth, Is. net. 
French. Mathematics 
A FIRST FRENCH COURSE. By 
James BoiEiier, B.A,, Senior French Master at TIC. By Dr. R. Wors 


Duiwich College. Crown 8vo, cloth, ls. 61. Central Foundation §S 


A FIRST FRENCH READER. 
With Exercises for Petranslation. By W. J. | 
GREENSTREET, M.A. Crown &vo, cloth, Is, 


Text-Books for Reading. 
The fol Hi lowing ¢ volumes are a 11 carefully prepared and | 
anno‘ated by such well-known Editors as Mr. F, | 
pated Borers, &e. yand will be found theroughly | 
adapted for School Use :— | 
French Revolution Readings. 2s. 
net. 
Modern French Readings. 
Stahl—Maroussia. 1s. 6d. net. 
Richebourg—Le Million du Pére 
Raclot. Is. Gd, net. 
Balzac.—Une Ténébreuse Affaire. 
Is. 6d. net. 


crown Svo, Complet 
4s. Parts I. and 
Answers on’'y, 1 





| Profe 


CULAR 


Risteen, 8.B. Cloth, 


ECHANICS 


other Exan ination 
8vo, 33. net. A Vo 
and Private Student: 


3s. 


and LIGHT. 
ef Instruct 
Classes, 


By Dr. 
tion for Jun 
Each in 1 vol 























MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 





ARNOLD’S BRITISH CLASSICS for SCHOOLS. 
General Editor, J. Cuurton Couns, M.A., assisted by special Editors in 
the preparation of the different Works, as follows :— 


Scott.—Lay of the Last Minstrel. (Set for Cam- 
bridge Local Examinations, 1896.) Edited, w.th Map, Introduction, 
Notes, Index of Words and Phrases, and Specimen Questions. by G. 
TowNSEND Warner, M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Harrow School, Cloth, ls. net. 

Scott.—Lady of the Lake. Edited by J. Marsnatt, 
M.A., Rector of the Royal High School. Ed nburgh. With Intro- 
cuction, Notes, and Questions, cloth, ls. 6d. net. 

Scott—Marmion. Edited by G. Towns 
M.A., Assistant Master at Harrow School. 
Notes, and Questions, c’oth, 1s. 6d. ne. 


Milton —Paradise Lost. Books I. and II. 


END WARNER, 
With Intrceduction, 


Edited by 





J. SAnGEAUNT, M.A., Assistant-Master at We:tminster School. With 
Introduction, Notes, and Questions, cloth, Is. net. 
Milton.—Paradise Lost Books III.andIV. Edited 


by J. ge nT, M.A. With Introduction, Notes, and Questions, 
cloth, 1s. net. 


Teseen.- quia Harold. By the Rev. E. C. Evrersrr 


Owen, M.A., Assistant-Master at Harrow School. [Nearly ready. 


GERMAN DRAMATIC SCENES. By C. Aser Muscray 


With Notes and Vocabulary, 2s. net. 


FRENCH DRAMATIC SCENES. By C. Az at ne 


With Notes and Vocabulary. 





ady. 
FRENCH WITHOUT TEARS. With ‘sieiiactined Ilus- 
trations and a Vocabulary. By Mre. Hue Ber, Auth or f “La Pet 
Théi're * Cvrrefully arranged for quite young ch ilcrea keg Sica 
French. rown Svo, cloth, 9d. ‘ete 


The ELEMENTS of EUCLID. Books I. and II. 








The MERC ANTILE ARITHME- 






ANALYTIC. GEOMETRY. By 
sor G. A. WENTWORTH. 
Crown 8yo, half-morocco, 6s. 64. 
MOLECULES and the MOLE- 
THEORY of iain 


| An ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK 
alapted for the Sci the = id Art Departme 






LECTURES on SOUND, HEAT, 


WorMeLt, 


tions, crown Svo, cloth, ls. net 





Complete with Notes, Exercise:, and Appendices, By R. Lacuiay, So.D, 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, [In the press, 


Latin and Greek. 
CHSAR.—GALLIC WAR. Books I. 


and II, Edited by G. C. Harrison, M.A., and 
T. W. Happon, M.A. 1s. 6d. nct. Books IL-V. 


and Science. 


Master of the 
Large 


MELD, Tead- 


1s of Lon 
















eWork, : Ww ewers, Elited by M. T. TarHam, M.A. Is.¢d. net. Each 
TE, "sept arately, 22. each; volume contains Intredut Notes on the 
Roman Army, with Illustrations, Maps, Plan’, 


Notes, Helps for Composition, and Voc abul iry 


The BEGINNER’ S LATIN chen 
Complete, with Grammar, Exer » Collog iis 
Selections for Transl ion, and Vv oe ab dar By 

By A. C. Cortar, A.M., and M. Grant Days 11EL, 

83, | A.M. Crown 8vo, cloth, 52. 


PRACTICAL LATIN COMPOSI- 
TION. By W. ©. Cotztar, Anthor of “The 


Revised Edition. 





Specially 


R. WoRMELL, 


nt and Peginner’s Latin Book,” &c, 263 pp., crown Svo, 
Nustrated, crown cloth, 5:. A KEY, 23, 6d., on Teacher’s order only, 


h ations for Teachers 

ALLEN and GREENOUGH’S 
LATIN GRAMMAR, A Latin Grammar for 
Schools and Colleze3, founded on Compar ‘ 
Grammar. By J. H. ALLEN, Lecturer at Harvard 
University, and J. B. GreexovGu, Professor of 
Latin at Harvard University. New Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged, 488 pp, crown 8vo, ha‘f- 







Popul ar Courses 

y Stud id Evening 
» , with numerous Illustra 
each, 



















Hugo. Quatrevingt-Treize. 23.6d.| 4 graNDARD COURSE of ELE- | woroceo, és. 
pk; ; MENTARY CHEMISTRY. By E.J. Cox, F.0.8 : 
Dumas.—Monte Cristo. 2s. 6d. net. Hea’-Master of the ‘Teebnical Scho ol I Brmiag: | So GATE to. © rested toi ances. C, 
ry y : . lam, n F s, issued s ate , be iL “. ct.ca os 
Dumas.—Les Trois Mousquetaires. ee cud tmen Pore eee tion,” &, 153 pp., c’oth, 2s. 
6a 4 2 : : 
si Part V., 1s. Complete in 1 vol. crown ore, } 
Gréville—Perdue. 2s. 6d. net. s. 6d. net. | babar gy sor nyo: Spyro f 
Is Series Contains a@ Dumber 0 
—— An INTRODUCTION to CHEMI. volumes for use by the higher students in schoois 
CAL SCIENCE. Edited, for the Use of Schools, | and colleges. Edited, under the supervision of 
German. by B. P. Lasce.ies, M, ‘’ Assistant - pigt and | Professors 0. L, Suit and Tracy PEcs, by soma 
E Librarian at Harrow col, and R. P. WIL- | of the most eminent Classical Teachers ia 
LESSONS in GERMAN. By L. I. Liaits, I Soe! in ee a ye nglish | America, The following vols. are now ready :— 
Lumspen, formerly Principal of St. Leonard’s High 1, Boston, 224 pp., with 60 Ilnstra- | ZACE.—SATIRES and EPISTLES. 6s. 6] 
School, St. Andrews. A Complete Manual for tions, Second Edition, cloth, red edges, 33. 61. | HORACE, pecan eanea ne <a —=— 
the Introductory Study of German. Clotk : bees 
‘ bp ee ory & y Oo erman Dy PRINCIPLES of PHYSICS. By cIck RO. —BRUTUS. 6:. 61. 
| ALFRED P, GAGE, A.M., Ph.D., Profesor of LIVS. Booka f. ankle Glas 
A SCIENTIFIC GERMAN Physics in the English ‘High Sch col, Boston, Books XXI. and XXII. 6s. 6d 
READER. Edited and Annotated by G. THFo- Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. CATULI Us aa 6a re ae tee 
DORE D1pPotp, Ph.D, 8yo, c!oth, Hlustrated, 4s, me Des, egg relate 
E dy 1 vo, C.otb, ustra =~ A GENERAL ASTRONOMY. ' By ! TACITUS.—ANNALS. BooksI.-VI. 7s 6d. 
The BEGINNER’S BOOK in Cuarxes A. Youna, Professor o stronomy in nA DIALOGUS. . Ga. 


GERMAN, Illustrated with Humorous Pictares. 
By Sopuie Dorior, vi. + 273 pp. Square 8yo, 
boards, 4°, 6d. 


Astronomical Society ; 
In 1 vol., 550 pp., 


half-morocco, 12:, 6:1. 





Master at George Watson’ s College, Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


The SHILLING GEO GRAPHY. 
By the late Dr. Morrison. New Ex lition, revised 
L. Carniz, English Master at George | 


8vo, cloth, 6s. 


LOGY. 
Phys‘cal Geogr: aphy in 


tion of the Author’s “ 


Introduction to the Study 
of the Middle Ages,” 


Crowr 8vo, cloth, 6s, 6d, 


With over 300 Llustrati 


the College of New Jersey, Associate of the Royal 
Author of ** The Sun,” 
with 250 Illustrations, and sup- 
plemented with the necessary Tables. 


ELEMENTARY METEORO- 


By Wi.u1am M. Davis, 


Maps and Ch arts, 366 pp., 


Practical Mechani c:, Purdue University, U. 


&C. 
The COLLEGE SERIES of 
GREEK AUTHORS. Edited under the ge 
visiin of Professors J. W., Wuste and T, 

Seymour, 


Royal Syo, 


History and Geography. LESSONS in ASTRONOMY, in- |, Ea Ear Oe 
Inding URANOGRAPHY. ; Drofens 3. | PLATO.—Gorgias. 7s. 61. 
A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. | = vding | ORANG RAT tihor of A’ Gesecal Book I. 7s, 6d, | SUPHOCLES—Antigor 
By the late Dr. Morrison. New Edition, revised Astronomy,” &c. With numerous Illustrations Book IIT, 7s. 6d. ant . 
and largely rewritten by W. L. Carrie, English and four double-page Star Maps, 357 pp., crown | Book V. 6s. ESCAYLU s. — Prome. 





7s. 


Book VII. 6s, | ~ theas Vinctus. ; 
| HOMER, — Introduction | a pat la r ES. — Bae- 


= Language and Verse. | 
[pu iiPibEs ~Iphi geniz, 
ARISTOPH ANES— 





Professor of 
Harvard College. With 
8vo, cloth, 103, 6d, 


HOMER. —TIliad, 
Books I-III, 6:. 





W atson’ 8 College, Edinburgh, Small crown 8y » | | Books IV.-VI, 63. | Clond és. 
cloth, Is, | A COURSE of BENCH-WORK in | HOMER.—Odyssey. | HSC HINES. — In Ct2si- 
WOOD. A Handbook for Teachers and Pupils | 3ooks I-IV. 63. | phontem. 6s. 
MEDIAEVAL EUROPE: 800 to in Technical Schools and Manual Training Books V.-VII. 6s. | XENOPHON,— pion ca 
1300 A.D. By EpHraim Emerton. A Contiana- Classes. By W. F. M. Goss, Professor of | PLATO,—- Apology and | Books I-IV. 7s. 64 


S.A. Crito. 6s, | 


PLATO,—Protagoras. 62, | 


Books V.-Vil. 7s. cL 
ons, cloth, 3:. 6d. 


Mr, Edward Arnold’s Complete Education Catadagia will a forwarded, post-free, on application. 
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NOTABLE NEW BOOKS 


To be Issued by CASSELL AND COMPANY. 





































IF A SUPERB ALBUM OF PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEWS. 

Ht READY SHORTLY, COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, cloth, gilt edges, price 9s. 

‘; * . . . . . 

| The Queen’s London, containing nearly 400 Exquisite Views 

P of London and its Environs. (Dedicated by Permission to Her Majesty the Queen.) - 
lf Q 
: READY SHORTLY, price 93., the FIRST VOLUME of ¢ 
i . a 

| Battles of the Nineteenth Century. An entirely New C 
if and Original Work. With Several Hundred Stirring Illustrations. 

ia *,* Amongst the Contributors to this Volume are Archibald Forbes, G. A. Henty, D. H. Parry, Herbert Compton, John N 


Augustus O'Shea, H. Sutherland Edwards, Charles Lowe, E. F. Knight, Angus Evan Abbott, A, Llilliard Atteridge, A. J. Butler, 
©. Stein, Major-General T. Bland Strange, Colonel W. W. Knollys, and Major Arthur Griffiths. 


READY SHORTLY, price 2s. 6d. 
Schoolmaster Sketches. By T. J. Macnamara, Editor of 


the “ School master,” and a Member of the London School Board. 


The stories are designed to draw attention to the difliculties of the work of elementary school teaching, especially in tho 
very poor parts of the great urban centres and in the rural districts. 


— 


POPULAR EDITION OF MR. SALA’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
: NOTICE.—A CIIEAP EDITION in One Volume, price 7s. 6d., will be published in a few days. 
{ The Life and Adventures of George Augustus Sala. 
By HIMSELF. With Portrait. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE CENTURY SCIENCE SERIES. 
READY SHORTLY, price 3s, 6d. 


J. Clerk Maxwell and Modern Physics. By k. T 


GLAZEBROOK, F.RS. 


| NOTABLE VOLUMES recently published. 

THE NEW WORK BY Q@ CHEAP EDITION NOW READY, in 1 vol, price 10s. 6d.—A 
JUST PUBLISHED, price 6s. HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE. 

WANDERING HEATH. eee Fyrre, M.A., late Fellow of University Coiiege, 


Stories, Studies, and Sketches. By Q. S 1,088 pp ~— Svo, cloth. 
<A delightful book, the work of an ingonious romancer, who is “We may all go to Mr. Fyffe with advantage ; for without this 
ee Ok, the work or an ingenious romancer, W20 13 | capital book, or some other like it, we can hardly read our news- 


‘on 
[Seaoxnsraonwonwe 











i also a distinguished literary craftsman.”—Daily Chronicle. paper with profit.....Mr Fyffe will serve toremind us how much we 
have forgotten, and he will give us the indispensable bird's-eye 
| NOW READY, price Is. 4d. each view without which it is impossible to form any idea of the true 
| ie : aia ci significance of events.”—Daily News. 

TWO NEW VOLUMES OF CASSELL’S ; : 

| POCKET LIBRARY. NOW READY, price 63s. 


THE PAYING GUEST. ited = 

By Gro. GISSING. * 

. <4 ae is hdeteiti  Weiaiibhceadi ital By E. T. Bravuey (Mrs. A, Murray Smith). Ilustrated by 

touch throughout marring the clearness of his execution.” — ihe phi te Psoageis: of fe ‘ae rH ilk 

‘= ee EAD STMINSTER, 4 é > ulide 
4 Daily News. ings by J. T. Mickieruwairr, F.S.A. wi 
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LADY BONNIE’S EXPERIMENT SECOND EDITION NOW READY OF 
By Ticue Horxtys. THE HISTORY OF “PUNCH.” 


“The story of this little volume is so brightly and amusingly By M. H. Spretmany. Witl : , é -— ! 
written that its sparkle keeps it alive from cover to cover.” — Portraits, and Facsimiles. pts oigay © 50) Tiactentione, 
: Athenxum. ae EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 250 Numbered Copies, £2 2s. net. I 
Entirely NEW and REVISED EDITION. NOTICE. } 
NOW READY, price 10s. 6d. The FIRST & SECOND EDITIONS of ARCHIBALD FORBES’S 


i DR. BREWER’S DICTIONARY intensely Interesting Work, entitled = 
| OF PHRASE AND FABLE| MEMORIES AND STUDIES 

; (Giving the Derivation, Source, or Origin of Common OF WAR AND PEACE, 
it Phrases, Allusions, and Words that have a Tale to ‘Tell, Having been already exhausted, a THIRD EDITION has 
1,440 pp.) been prepared, which is now ready, price 16s. 











CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London, Paris, and Melbourne. 


gs “aver : ye pres by Wyman & Sons (Limited) at Nos. 74-76 Great Qneen Street, W.C.; and Published by Joun James Baker, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the 
recinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at the “Srrctator” Office, No.1 Wellington Street, Strand. aforcsaid, Saturday, January 18th, 1896, 
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